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| TO THE PUBLIC. 

Tux Nortuern Licut is devoted to the free discussionof such 
topics of public interest as are not partisan intheir character : 
bat all communications, excepting such as are merely literary 
| ordesigned to convey genera) intelligence, must appear under 

the signatures of their authors. The conductors of the North- 
| ern Light are not responsible for the opinions expressed in these 
| gommunications; nor are these opinions to be deemed, in the 
slightest degree, significant of their own. It was believed that 
the freedom of discussion, on which the publication is founded, 
would, by exhibiting a variety of opinion and argument on the 
same subject in the same paper, be likely to elicit truth; but in 
thus opening its colamns to all, it is manifest that the respon- 
sibility of the conductors can extend only to the exclusion of 
matter which is either partisan or personal in its character, or 
which is repugnant to sound morals. 
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Political Science. 


POLITICAL MISCELLANIES, 











(Selected for the Northern Light, from the writings of the late 
| Cicero Loverince.] 


DANGERS OF VICTORY. 


Victory brings with it perils and responsibilities 
not less than defeat. The horrors of the French Re- 
volution came after the Bastile had fallen. 

There is a deep sentiment of gratitude and truth, 
and purity, and an earnest hope in the proud swell- 
_ ing breast of the people, when they arise in their ma- 
| jesty to shake off the corruption and oppression of 
| wicked rulers. But in the eagerness and tumult of 
popular triumph, the dictates of prudence are often 
| unheeded; feeling usurps the place of reflection, and 
confidence is indiscriminately lavished on all who 
have the assurance to ask it. 


TRUTH. 


The lowest whisper of truth was never breathed in 
vain, 





POPULARITY. 

There is a noble, honest popularity founded in 
truth, and which confers as much honor on the peo- 
ple who give it, as upon the man whodeserves it. It 
is this, now perhaps old fashioned popularity, which 
Was enjoyed in the better and purer days of the re- 
public, by men who had perilled their all in its de- 
fence, and who felt themselves fully rewarded by the 
applause of their fellow-citizens. Such was the po- 
pularity of Washington, Jefferson and Madison; a 
popularity not resting on the loud assertions of a few 
interested politicians, but deeply rooted in the hearts 
of a grateful people. Popularity like this may well 
form a subject for the ambition of any man who re- 
spects himself and his fellow men. It is not to be 
acquired in a day or week; but when once acquired, 
itremains a possession for life and for eternity: time 
only purifies and brightens it, and after ages delight 
to point to it. 





VOICE OF THE PEOPLE. 

Parties and politicians’ have had much to say in 
— past, about ‘‘the voice of the people.” They 
ve dreamed some still summer night, perhaps, that 
the people had a voice, but alas for them, they bad 
0 Conception of its compass or power. The thun- 
er that rolls and reverberates in sublimity and gran- 
eur above the petty strife of placemen and parasites, 
and deadens with its mighty volume the contemptible 
Py etry of party platoons, is not to be mistaken 
er in its origin or its results. Let those who re- 
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ally respect the people’s voice, and are prepared to 
be guided by it, listen and rejoice. Let those who 
deserve its rebuke, stop their ears and despair. 


REVOLUTIONS. 
Revolutions are sudden only to the unthinking. 


CANDIDATES. 


It is only those whose hearts are with the many, 
men that the people can rely upon with safety to 
promote their Soominons and consult their will, who 
should be clothed with the people’s confidence ; men, 
who are not only prepared to oppose but to propose, 
and who will propose rightly. Let us not be misun- 
derstood. We by no means intend to intimate that 
of those who stand prominent, the dates of their ser- 
vice, or the badges of distinction they may have worn, 
should be taken either as recommendations, or the 
reverse. It is not by what men have been, but by 
what they are, that we would see the choice of can- 
didates governed. We would have the people look 
men and principles steadily in the face, and see what 
is in them, and select their agents with reference to 
their ability—not to promote temporary or local in- 
terests, or to carry out their own closet convictions 
of policy, but solely with reference to their capacity 
to maintain and advance the great cause of popular 
liberty, equality and prosperity. 


UNION AND SAFETY. 

In union there is always strength. But it is in 
union among the true, the patriotic, the right-princi- 
pled and the capable only, that there is safety for the 
people. 


‘* MEASURES, NOT MEN.” 


The passions and prejudices of men are only tem- 
porary; but their daily wants, their greatinterests, are 
permanent, and must continue forever. ‘That which 
looks for support and maintenance only to the pas- 
sions and prejudices of men, must be like its founda- 
tion, fleeting and transitory; while that which looks 
to the daily wants, the great interests of the mass of 
mankind, must be necessarily enduring and perpetu- 
al, Occasional mischances and defeats it will en- 
cdunter, because men associated in party bonds are 
too apt to look only atmen, and to suppose that while 
they continue to support them they are consistent. 
But the predominant, the abiding principle of action 
in every American bosom, should be ‘ measures, 
not men.” 

EFFECTS OF WRONG. 

Wrong begets wrong; and he who to-day tamely 
surrenders up a single privilege of the freedom he 
possesses, or strives to rob his fellow of il, may to 
morrow be himself called upon to yield another, and 
be made, in turn, the victim of his own example. 

SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION. 

The most injurious blunder a sensible man can fall 
into, is toimagine that the people will harm them- 
selves if permitted to do their own thinking. We 
know how nervously sensitive the wisest men some- 
time are to the introduction of certain subjects into 
meetings, and the columns of the public press—how 
fearful that offence will be given or friends estranged 
by it. Now we have no such apprehensions. We 
believe the people quite able to deliberate without 
falling by the ears, or scratching each other’s eyes | 
out—and as to the press, it is often silent when its | 
influence is most needed, and its admonitions most | 
demanded. 

POPULAR ELECTIONS. 

It has long been a cherished maxim with the aris- | 
tocracy of both hemispheres, ‘‘ that the chances of 
obtaining good and virtuous rulers, are as great by | 
birth, as by popular elections.” While we express 
our unmingled contempt of those who indulge in this 
low estimate of the human understanding, and the 
capability of man for self government, we can rea 
dily imagine how easily, even under our republican 
system, the voice of the people may be so stifled by the 
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arts and appliances of party discipline as to redu 

the chances of obtaining good rulers in the li ter 
mode, vastly below those that arise from the heredi- 
tary descent of sovereignty. But who shall dare ra 
libel the people, by confounding rulers palmed into 
office by the intrigue and management of street cot 

ries and back-stairs whisperers, with that choice e “ 
nating from the deliberate judgment, the open, fr ink, 
and manly preference of a sovereign people ? ea 


ANONYMOUS POWER. 


Anony mous power is alwaysirresponsible, and that 
power is most likely to be abused that cannot be call- 
ed to account. Ina popular government, the alle red 
* say so’? of men should always be received with 
distrust. It is the easiest thing imaginable for “a . 
meddling fool to influence the judgmentof men slae- 
ed in delicate positions, by babbling in their pot oe 
silly conceits of his own barren brain, under the 
grave assurance that the public say thus or so! Wh 
the ‘‘ public’? is, it might be difficult for the oom 
comb to tell. Perhaps, on investigation, it might 
turn out that" “* public,” after all, was onl cae 
idle and fami ecquaintance w hom he pea foc sce 
at the corner me street by the button hole and 
compelled to ito his twaddle, and yield ; ni 
different assen' + it! ' awd 


TRIUMPH OF PRINCIPLE. 


The spirit which labors for man is a spirit from 
Heaven, and the sacrifice is not idle, though the vic- 
tim appears to bleed in vain. The glorious princi- 
ple which men flout and deride to day, shall F ase 
row become a sacred thing, and the world delight t 
behold and worship it. alts 


COMMON SENSE, 


The common sense of the ancient Stoics, it is said 
was the sense of the commoninterest. The common 
sense of the modern schools is the sense of one’s own 

PATRIOTS, 

There are fifty patriots for “ people of property,” 

where there is one for the poor man. , 
EXPEDIENCY, 

Expediency is always the popular cry which is 
used by little men when they are thwarted in their 
attempts to obtain little ends by little means. What 
is or is not expedient, is only to be determined by an 
expanded, an enlarged mind; one capable of grasp- 
ing, of comprehending the whole bearing, the diffe- 
rent aspects of a great question. Generally, the 
term expediency is used in opposition to honesty, to 
honor, to what is required by correct policy, ‘by 
grand and enlarged views of matters. The petty 
partizan, who, when the whole population of the 
country is aroused, excited by a noble sense of what 
is their right, emboldened by a deep conviction that 
theirs is the might—fancies that he can control its 
force—divert its mighty current—is only compara- 
ble to one who would ¢ heck the swelling of the ocean 
by a word, or stay the mighty rushing of Niagara 
and drown its thunder with his puny voice. ; 


NEWSPAPER READERS. 

_ How many read a paper mechanically—go through 
it as a horse goes the rounds in a bark mill. They 
ala the nz . 6 . . ; H 
take the paper, and of course open it and look at it. 
If they see any staring capitals as the caption of an 
They do 
not seem to imagine that by any chance there may 


article, they peruse the capitals at least! 
be a thought init. If they should happen to disco- 
ver one, ten to one they look upon it as a violation 
of usage, custom, or decorum. What a pleasure it 
must be for a man of genius to write for readers of 
this description! What pleasure he must experience 
at their approval, what pain at their censure! How 


gratefully he must receive their advice ! 
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Agriculture. 


(for the Northern Light.] 
ADDRESS 
Delivered before the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society of New-Haven, September 29th, 1842, 
On the Use and Abuse of Laboring dnimals. 
By Denison O_msten, Professor of Yale 
College. 





FeLttow-Cirizens—! have been often pained, 
and at times shocked, to witness the cruel treatment 
practiced upon laboring animals; and I have re- 
solved to avail myself of an occasion, which has 
assembled so large and able representation of the 
community, to plead the cause of humanity in this 
huroble sphere. If, indeed, the theme is humble, 
itis notlow; for 1 bold that doing good is a work 
of inherent dignity. Let us then inquire, what au- 
thority and power God has given to man, over the 
inferior animals; what restrictions the laws of Hea- 
ven and the laws of the land, have provided against 
the abuse of this power, and what is the voice of 
reason and humanity. 

Let us in the first place, inquire, what power and 
authority the Creator has given to man over the in- 
ferior animals ? 
of Genesis, that announces the creation of man, 
clothes him with dominion ‘‘ over the fish of the sea 
and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, 
and over allthe earth, and over every creeping thing 
that creepeth upon the earth.’?? (Genesis 1. 26.) 
Although this decree clearly constitutes man lord of 
this lower world, yet thus far it is not very clear 
what is the nature of this dominion; and we must 
look further to see what is its extent, and what are 
its limitations. 

At the beginning, God did not give man special 
authority either to kill or toenslave animals. In the 
29th verse ef the first chapter of Genesis, he says 
to man, “ Behold | have given you every herb bear- 
ing seed, which is upon the face of all the earth, 
and every tree in which is the fruit of a tree yield- 
ing seedy to you it shall be for meat.’? And in the 
30th verse he adds. ‘f And every beast of the earth, 
and to every fowl of the air, and to every thing that 
creepeth upon the earth, wherein there is life, I 
have given every green herb for meat.’? Thus the 
matter stood before the deluge: Man was the ac- 
knowledged lord of the creation; but he was ad- 
monished that the same bountiful hand, which had 
provided for his sustenance and enjoyment every herb 

earing seed, and every tree bearing fruit, had like- 
wise provided for the humbler tribes every green 
herb. After the deluge, God extended, by a special 
decree, man’s power and authority over beasts in 
the following terms: ‘ And the fear of you shall be 
upon every beast of the earth, and upon all the fishes 
of the sea: into your hand are they delivered. Eve- 
ry living thing that moveth shall be meat for you ; 
even as the green herb have I given you all things.” 
From the language of this special grant, giving to 
man the express right of using animals for food, it 
is inferred by most commentators, that before the 
flood man fed on vegetable food alone, but now the 
right was intended to animals, even ‘as to the 

reen herb’? which had been given to him from the 
eginning. 

The right of man to the service or labor of the in- 
ferior animals, isrecognized in the Bible in s0 many 
different ways, that we need not spend time in prov- 
ing it, but may proceed to inquire, in the second 


placet in what manner the acknowledged right of 


man to use animals for his service and his food, is to 
be exercised. 

We wholly discard the doctrine that ‘‘ might 
gives right;” and therefore over that, as man de- 
rives his sole authority for enslaving, or for slaugh- 
tering animals, from the express grants of the Crea- 
tor, the limitations to that authority, and the pre- 
scribed mode of ils exercise, either expressed or 
implied in the Bible, stand on the same footing with 
the right itself; and it will be found, on examina- 
tion of the Mosaic law, and various other parts of 
the Bible, that the voice of Scripture is everywhere 
in accordance with the voice of reason, anc that 
both concur in the injunction, That man is to exer- 
cise his power and right over the brute creation with 
great humanity. By the fourth commandment, the 
rest of the Sabbath is provided for laboring beasts as 
well as for their owners, (Exodus xx. 10,) the same 
merciful care which has secured to man this greatest 
source of blessinys, has been mindful of the hum- 
ble partners of his toil. Even tenderness for bruies 
is exemplified and enjoined in the Bible in various 
form. Who ever saw a beast tottering or lying un- 
der the weight of his burden, was bound to help 
him, even when he belonged to an enemy. ‘If 


The same verse in the first chapter | 
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[thou see the ass of him that hateth thee lying under | 
| his burden, and wouldst forbear to help him, thou shalt | 
i surely help him.”? (Ex. xxiii. 5.) It was the cus- 

‘tom of oriental nations to employ their cattle to tread 

| ont their grain; instead of threshing its we do; and 

‘that the ox might not be tantalized with the cravings, 

occasioned by not being permitted to taste of food | 
continually presented to his mouth, it was expressly 

|provided ‘ not to muzzle the ox that treadeth out the 

corn.”? (Deut. xxv. 4.) ‘If a bird’s nest chance 

to be before thee in the way, in any tree, or on the | 
‘ground, whether they be young ones or eggs, and 

jthe dam sitting upon the young or upon the eggs, | 
thou shalt not take the dam with the young ; but | 
| thou shalt in anywise let the dam go, and take the 

|young to thee, that it may be weil with thee, and | 
| thou mayest prolong thy days.’”? (Deut. xxii. 6, 
|7.) Here man is permittedto take the eggs from the 
parent bird, (probably to be used for food, espe- | 
icially of the large birds that were common in the | 
least, ) but the dam should not be made to suffer for | 
her faithfulness to her nest, or her maternal affec- | 
lion. For similar reasons, and more especially to 
keep the heart tender in slaying animals for food, it 
was forbidden ‘‘toseithe a calf in its mother’s milk.” 
Even in an offrring to the Lord, it was prohibited | 
‘‘to slay the mother and her young both in one day.” | 
(Lev. xxiii.2.) Every part of the Bible that touches | 
on this subject, speaks the same language. Thus in 
Proverbs itis pronounced the characteristic of a righ- 
teous man, ‘ that he regardeth the life of his beast.’ 
(Prov. xii. 10.) 

The laws of the state of Connecticut, are far less 
regardful of the kind and human treatment of ani- 
mals, than were the laws of Moses. They merely 
prohibit extreme abuses. Our statute is this: Any 
person who shall cruelly beat or torture any ox, 
horse, or other animal, whether belonging to him- 
self or another, shall be punished by imprisonment 
in a Common jail, not exceeding one month, or by 
a fine not exceeding twenty-five dollars. Experience 
shows how very inoperative this law is, even in protect- 
ing the poor dumb beasts against those particular 
abuses of which it takes cognizance ; and we are 
compelled to look toan avowed public sentiment, as 
the only adequate remedy of the evil complained 
of. 

The special provision of the Bible to ensure the 
kind and humane treatment of animals, are entirely 
in unison with the general voice of reason and reve- 
lation. ‘The plan of the Creator is one of boundless 
benevolence. His word declares that ‘‘ his tender 
mercies are over allhis works;’’? and his whole crea- 
tion utte:s the same sentiment in the most audible 
ianguage. First, indeed, man has been highly ho- 
nored by his Creator, constituted as he is lord of 
this lower world, and towering high above all the 
races of animals in the gift of reason. The natural 
world is prepared for his dwelling; and not only is 
ample provision made for his wants, but numerous 
errangements are adopted with special reference to 
his happiness and enjoyment. Beyond the mere pur- 
poses of existence, delight is superadded to the pro- 
per and healthful exercise of all his faculties. Thus 
although the primary purpose for which the eye was 
created was for seeing, yet the benevolent Creator 
first superadded to this organ the power of receiving 
delight from objects or scenes of beauty and sub- 
limity, and then lighted up the external world with 
all the innumerable forms of the beautiful and sub- 
lime. In like manner, he superadded to the prima- 
ry uses of the ear the power of receiving pleasure 
from sweet sounds, and then filled the world with 
harmonious music. How great appears the benevo- 
lence of the Creator to man, when we reflect, that 
every flower was adorned to please his eye, and 
every melodious sound created to charm his ear. 
Now could a Being who has shown himself so stu- 
dious of the happiness of man, be indifferent to that 
of all the humbler tribes of animals? A limited ac- 
quaintance with Natural History, or even the most 
superficial observation of the various races of ani- 
mals, is sufficient to assure us, that these, too, are 
designed for happiness in proportion to their capaci- 
ties. While deprived of the high enjoyment of the 
soul, corporeal pleasures seem, in many casesat least, 
to yield more exquisite happiness to animals than to 
man. They seem to have particularly a higher re- 
lish for their food. To many mere motion appears 
to afford intense delight. Beyond the pleasures of 
mere exisience, fish appear to take great delight in 
swimming, and birds in flying. Even the insect 
that flits in the sun-beam, evinces in its motions a 
certain measure of happiness. 

‘* Has God, thou fool! worked solely for thy good, 
Thy joy, thy pastime, thy attire, thy food ? 

Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn, 

For him as kindly spread the flowery lawn. 

Is it for thee the lark ascends and sings ? 

Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings. 

Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat ? 

Loves of his own and raptures swell the note. 








The bounding steed you pompously bestride, 
Shares with his lord ot pe and the prise. 
Is thine alone the seed tl@t strews the plain? 
The birds of heaven shall vindicate their grain. 
Thine the full harvest of the golden year ? 
Part pays, and justly, the deserving steer. 

The hog that plows not, nor obeys thy call, 
Lives on the labors of this Jord of all.” 

When man inflicts cruelty on animals, he thwarts 
the benevolent purposes of the Creator so manifest in 
all his works. Cruelty to domestic animals is more- 
over peculiarly mean, as being perpetrated on the 
weak and defenceless that seek shelter under our 
protection ; it is ungrateful, being inflicted on those 
that aid us in our toil, and yield their lives to pre- 
serve and nourish our own. Or if it is not ungrate. 
ful to the poor animals themselves, it is ingratitude 
to God, who has given them to man to alleviate his 
burdens and support his life, but no where has given 
the least warrant for cruelty in the use of them. It 
is often, indeed, an ungrateful return for affection 
itself{—for all animals are not destitute of this power, 
Some domestic animals, as the dog, for example, 
manifest the strongest attachment to their master and 
all that is his. Most tame animals evince more or less 
pleasure when addressed with kind words and cares- 
ses. No doubt also they experience corresponding 
pain when assailed in harsh and angry tones. 

With the voice of scripture and the voice of rea- 
son respecting the humane treatment of animals, the 
sentiments of the wise and good of every age have 
concurred. ‘lever thought”? (says that just judge, 
Sir Matthew Hale,) ‘‘ that there is a certain degree 
of justice due from man to the creatures, as from 
man to man; and that an excessive use of the crea- 
tures’s labor is an injustice for which be must ac- 
count. I have therefore always esteemed if as a 
part of my duty, and it has always been my prac- 
tice, to be merciful to my beasts; and upon the same 
account I have declined any cruelty to any of God’s 
creatures, and as muchas I could prevent it in others 
asatyranny. I have abhorred those sports that con- 
sist in torturing them; and if any noxious Creature 
must be destroyed, or creatures for food must be ta- 
ken, ithas been my practice to do it in a manner 
that may be with the least torture or cruelty; ever 
remembering that though God has given us domin- 
ion over his creatures, yet it is under a law of jus- 
tice, prudence, and moderation; otherwise we should 
become tyrants and not lords over God’s creatures ; 
and therefore those things of this nature which others 
have practiced as recreations, I have avoided as 
sins.”? President Dwight observes: ‘‘ A righteous 
man realizes in a just manner, the value of the life 
of his beast; entertains a steady conviction that he 
has no right either unnecessarily to shorten or em- 
bitter it; and feels the solemn obligation he is under 
to use all the means dictated by humanity and pru- 
dence, for preserving the life of those animals which 
are under his care, and for rendering them comfor- 
table.”’? (Dwight’s Theology, 1 v. 166.) 

In return for the services which domestic animals 


render to man, the least he owes to them is comfor- | 


table food, protection from the elements and kind 
treatment. To withhold from laboring animals a 
proper supply of food is manifestly unjust, since it 
is withholding from them what God has specially 
created for their use, having caused grass to grow 
for cattle as well as herb for the service of man. 
Some interpreters, indeed, consider the denuncia- 
tion in the book of Job, against those who take away 
the sheaf from the hungry, and cause those to sul- 
fer thirst, which make oil within their walls, and 
tread their wine presses, as referring especially to 
laboring animals. (Michael on the Laws of Moses.) 
I do not think that this kind of suffering is, in our 
community, so often inflicted on animals as some 
others, although occasionally in the spring we may 
observe teams dragging heavy loads of wood, when 
apparently so famished as to be scarcely capable of 
carrying their own weight; but in our large cities 
we often see horses in the public carriages, whic 

look as if on the threshold of starvation. Protec- 
tion of animals from storms and severe weather, 15 
alike the dictate of interest and humanity; and is 4 
duty peculiarly imperative in our climate. In the 
middle latitudes, however, the suffering of cattle in 
the winter is often greater than colder climates, be- 
cause less care is taken to house them, and to pro- 
vide for them suitable food. [understand that great 
suffering is encountered by horned cattle during win- 
ter, in the open and blustering prairies of the west, 
being without covering and scantily fed. 1 believe, 
however, that I should do injustice to the great body 
of farmers in this State, did I not acknowledge, that 
they make good provision for the comfort of their 
herds and flocks during our long winters. There are 
indeed exceptions; but I] have had the pleasure to 
see emong our farmers many proofs of a humane = 
benevolent spirit towards their cattle. It is deligh 

ful to visit; as I have done, the farm yard of a ed 
tleman in every part of whose premises humanity 4° 
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good sense alike prevailed. As he entered his en- 
closure, his presence was greeted with unaffected 
expressions of joy by 
There was high glee among the 
fowls; some contented themselves with simply cack- 
ling, but others of warmer affections, especially the 
younger members of the family, flew to meet him, 
some lighting close at his feet, and some on his shoul- 
ders. The cattle and horses greeted their lord by 
various saluations suited to their species and ages. 
None fled at his approach; and some seemed almost 
impertinent by their familiarity. On entering the 
barn and inspecting the stalls, I hardly knew which 
to admire most, the neatness and comfort exhibited 
in the accommodations, or the ample stores of forage 
prepared against the coming winter. His. horses 
were afterwards harnessed, and I was entertained by 
a delightful ride over the grounds. Between the 
master and his team, there seem to be a perfectly 
good understanding : they seemed so quick to dis- 
cern his wishes, that even the gentlest tones were 
sufficient to urge their speed. His pastures were 
filled with flocks so tame, and so affectionate under 


the beautiful passage in Isaiah, ‘‘ He shall feed his 
flock like ashepherd; he shall gather the lambs with 
his arm, and carry them in his bosom; and shall 
gently lead those that are with young.”’ CIs. xl. 11.) 
always appeared to me room for the exercise, in a 
humbler sphere, Of those qualities of mind and dis- 
position, and that skill of management, which are 
essential in the education of children; where bad 
propensities are to be eradicated, ¢ood habits formed, 
and the temper of each animal cultivated by a sys- 
tem of discipline suited to its peculiar character. 
Dumb beasts, not drawing their notions of things 
from the conclusions of reason, are exceedingly under 
the influence of the principle of association; and the 
skillful and wise regulation of their associations, of- 
ten produces the most striking results. The study 
of the temper, disposition, and controlling motives 
of the horse or the ox, is akin to that of mental phi- 
losophy, and when properly understood ,®assists in 
the training of animals, as it does in the education 
of children and youth. A man once owned a fine 
family horse which had every desirable quality ex- 
cept that he would take fright and run at the sight or 
noise of a drum. This rendered him unsafe; but 
the owner loth to part with him, endeavored to break 
him of this infirmity. For this purpose, he hired a 
celebrated rider, who mounted him well armed with 
spurs and whip, while another was employed to beat 
adrum. The horse, as usual, was unmanageable, 
and the rider rowelled his sides with his spurs, and 
plied the lash most unsparingly. 
vain, all rendered the animal more ferocious, until 
he became frantic with fear; the owner abandoned 
the hope of ever rendering him a safe family horse, 
and sold him ata reduced price. ‘The purchaser, 
however, proved himself more of a philosopher. 
He procured a large drum, placed it on end, and 
covered the top withoats. Ile then led the horse to- 
wards it. The animal, at first, snorted and whirled 
around with great fury, but by gentle approaches he 
was at last brought so near, as to snuff the oaths. 
He then cautiously advanced, often retreating, but 
finally became bold enough to nibble a little; and 
afler many snuflings and whirlings, he ate the whole. 
The next day the process was repeated with com- 
paratively little trouble; and it was renewed from 
day to day until the horse grew fond of a drum, and 
would run towards it whenever he heard it beat. 

I have recited this story to illustrate the principle 
association in horses, and to show how usefully it 
may be employed to regulate their propensities and 
habits. The pain inflicted onthe animal by the 
spurs and lash of the rider, he probably supposed to 
be produced by the drum; while the new association 
established between his favorite food and the same 
instrument, not only vanished his fear, but made the 
instrument itself the symbol of pleasure. 

Let us now turn ovr attention to some of the abuses 








country at the present time. And here I desire if 
may be remarked, that I neither condemn nor cen- 
sure any class or profession of men, asa body. All 


regarded as a low or unworthy calling. 


‘Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part, there ail the honor lies.” 


ence condemns him. 


eyond their strength. 


his kind words and caresses, that I was reminded of 


In the training of animals for service there has | 


But it was all in| 


of animals, which are most conspicuous in our 


professions are useful and honorable that contribute 
to the happiness and comfort of society, and in the 
most important sense, no such profession is to be 


It is my sincere wish and intention to speak with 
such just discrimination, that no man shall find him- 
self reproached, any further than his own consci- 


The first abuse I shall notice is loading animals | 
We admit that comparative- 


ly heavy loads may be drawn by a horse if he be 
permitted to move very slow; an‘ some of our car- 


all his numerous vassals.|men appear attentive to this essential requisite. 
various kinds of | Few, however, appear to me to allow enough for 


occasional obstacles and inequalities in the road, 
that require many times the strength to surmount 
them that is required to draw the load on a smooth 
road. Some, indeed, seem utterly regardless of 
this circumstance, and load their teams just as hea- 
vily as though the roads were throughout equally 
good, and there were no impediments or gullies. 
The consequence is, that when the wheels meets 
with an obstacle or falls into a gulley, the animal is 
taxed far beyond his strength; and then comes the 
goading and lashing. 

The patience with which oxen bear the lash often 
makes the driver very careless in inflicting his blows, 
Boys, especially, are apt to be very thoughtless on 
this subject, and it is quite common to see them 
driving a load of wood through our streets, lashing 
the poor animals at almost every step with a seem- 
ing ambition, as though they thought the frequent 
and energetic use of the whipa sign of a good team- 
ster; or with a seeming fondness for using the lash 
on real sufferers, whereas, at an earlier age, they 
\had only imaginary subjects for game. Older dri- 
vers do not, I think, make so free with the lash, 
except when in a passion. Then we may frequent- 
ly see them use the last with great violence. 1 have 
seen a wood-carter, while throwing off a load of 
wood, become very angry with his oxen because 
they nestled or were uneasy. I have seen him, for 
this trifling offence, jump hurriedly from the cart, 
seize his whip, and ply the lash with all his might 
and main, sometimes even turning the butt end of 
his whip-stock, and pounding them over the head 
and eyes. On one occasion, I plead for the poor 
mute sufferers; but they paid severely for my pre- 
sumption, as the blows were reiterated and multi- 
plied by the teamster, to vindicate his claim to the 
independent use of his own property. Now, noth- 
ing appears more unreasonable and even silly, than 
for a man to become angry with brutes. That man 
must be low indeed in the scale of honor, who lives 
on terms of resentment with his ox or his horse; and 
to wreak his vengeance on creatures so defenceless, 
and so entirely within his power, must be insuffera- 
bly mean. 1] admit that force is necessary to break 
| working animals, and do not claim that the whip is 
jto be laid entirely aside; but I respectfully submit 
jit to the intelligent farmers now present, whether 
ithere is any real need of this everlasting goading 
jand lashing, not to say pounding and torturing, 
horses and oxen? Does observation teach us that 
the severe master gets any more or better service out 
of these animals, than he that is humane and gentle? 
|Is there not so muchanalogy between dumb animals 
jand man, that their frequent and habitual punish- 
ment and suffering defeats its own object, by pro- 
ducing hardness and insensibility ? Is it not true of 
poree 6 as of children, thata manner habitually and 
| perfectly dispassionate, calling in the aid of punish- 
ment only occasionally, and then with due discrimi- 
ination and just proportion to the offence, is more ef- 








fectual to eradicate what is evil, and cherish what is | 


good, than caprice, severity, and occasional out- 
| bursts of anger and revenge? 
| Iftoo much suffering is inflicted on our oxen, by 
jthe thoughtless of some and the cruelty of others, 
| what shail we say of the sufferings endured by stage 
jhorses? We might have anticipated that the im 
|proved modes of producing locomotion by steam- 
| boats and rail-roads, would have favorably affected 
the condition of horses, and have released them from 
the severest kind of slavery to which they were sub- 
jected§; but the speed to which travellers have 
| become accustomed by the new modes of convey 
ance, renders them impatient of the slow movements 
lof the stage or the private carriage. Here passen- 
gers are often to blame, and those 
| pretensions to humanity, are often found thoug htless- 
lly urging the driver to greater speed, when the load 
|is excessive, the roads heavy, and the heat intense. 
| Excessive loads, moreover, are more Common now 
than formerly. Witness the omnibuses of our large 
cities; witness the great stage routes which connect 
different railroads or steamboats; witness the wes- 
|tern stages when, as is the case every year, the Ohio 
ceases to be navigable below Wheeling, and passen- 
| gers from the west and south are conveyed to Cincin- 
jnati, or some lower point on the river in stages. J 
ij have seen, drawn by a team of four jaded horses, a 
| stage loaded to suffocation within, with six or eight 


|men on the top, and carrying in addition to all the | 


| baggage of the passengers, a large number of heavy 
bags of the great western mail. The heaviness of 
|the roads in Ohio, after recent rains, exceeds any 
thing we are acquainted with in these parts. 

} ; . 

|would feel sympathy and compassion for the poo 


| 
; 


who make high | 


It might be supposed that the drivers, at least, 


animals subjected to their care and guidance; but 
habitual spectacles of suffering, stifle the natural 
sympathies of the heart; and accordingly it appear- 
ed to me in travelling a few years since Foals the 
state of Ohio, that the proportion of severe and un- 
feeling drivers was greater than I had ever met with 
before. It was quite common to witness a process 
as we stopped to change horses at night like the fol- 
lowing. The new driver, but half awake, and in 
that sullen mood which usually attends such a state, 
would bring out his team and commence hitching 
them to the stage. Some one of his horses was out 
of his place, or did something to raise his temper. 
He would begin by swearing; and as “ grievous 
words stir up anger,” his passion rapidly increased 
and vented itself first in a blow with the fist across 
the head and eyes, and then a violent kick in the 
side. On mounting upon his seat, the heavy whip 
afforded amore eflectual and convenient mode of 
wreaking his revenge, and the same unhappy victim 
was singled out from all the team, to expiate the of- 
fences he had committed while harnessing. 

The practice of running opposition lines of stages 
also frequently involves great suffering to horses. 
Several years ago, I rode in one of these lines from 
Washington to Baltimore. It was the morning of the 
breaking up of Congress, which had remained in 
session longer than usual that year, it being the third 
of July. The day was excessively hot, and the 
stage was loaded with members of Congress, who 
were carrying homewards enormous quantities of 
baggage. Under all these disadvantages, the horses 
were driven at the rate of eight miles per hour over 
hill and plain. They made, indeed, short stages; 
but when we stopped, the horses panted and heaved 
as if in the last struggles for life; and the driver re- 
marked, though with a very careless air, ‘that one 
or more of his horses dropped dead almost every day.’ 

Hard as the foregoing remarks may appear to bear 
on stage drivers, | would by no means be under- 
stood to censure the whole profession indiscriminate- 
ly. Many of them, 1 have no doubt, are as careful 
and tender of their horses as their circumstances per- 
mit; and I have had the satisfaction of observing a 
few, whom no complaints of the passengers, or re- 
proaches, or bribes, could induce to press their 
teams, when it would bring upon them excessive 
hardship and suffering. 

When we look upon the pains which nature has 
bestowed on the horse, in giving him such beauty of 
form and proportion, such grace and agility in’ his 
movements, uniliig strength with speed in a remark- 
able degree; wien we further think how useful is 
this animal to man—how patiently and how fleetly 
he bears him on his back—how meckly he submits 
to toil, either in dragging his plough or in wheeling 
his chariot; and when we see how sensible he is to 
the voice of kindness and encouragement, and how 
gratefully he receives the caresses of his master, 
the wonder is, that, instead of reducing this noble 
animal to the sad spectacle he presents ina New- 
York omnibus, we do not run the risk of deifying 
him, asthe Kyyptians did the animals which were 
so useful to them, as the cat, the ibis, and the cow. 
In the age when the book of Job was written, it is 
supposed that the usefulness of the horse, in domes- 
tic service, was not yet fully knownor appreciated, 
but he was valued chiefly as an auxiliary in war, 
Hence the magnificent description of the war horse 
in the 39th chapter of that ancient book. ‘* Hast 
thou given the horse strength? hast thou clothed hig 
neck with thunder? Canst thou make him afraid ag 

a grasshopper?—The glory of his nostrils is terrible 
| fle paweth inthe valley and rejoiceth in his strength. 
He goeth on to mect thearmed men; he mocketh at 
fear and is not affrighted, neither turneth he back 
from the sword. The quiver rattleth against him, 
the glittering spear and the shield. He swalloweth 
the ground with fierceness and rage, neither believeth 
he that it is the sound of the trumpet. He saith 
among the trumpets, Ha! ha! and he smeeleth the 
battle afar off, the thunder of the captains and the 
shouting.”’ 

But we turn now, in conclusion, from the hard 
lot of animals doomed to slavery, to glance a mo 
ment at the cruelties perpetrated in slaughtering 
| them for food, Some practices which have come to 
my knowledge, are too shocking to bear recital be- 
fore this audience, and their details must be omitted. 
Some modes of cruelty are devised with the view of 
improving the quality of the meat, and others result 
from lingering or unskilful methods of inflicting the 
fatal blows. From the tendency of this profession 
to stifle the sympathies and harden the heart, the 
laws of England ordain that no butcher shall serve 
on a jury where human life is atstake. But it would 
be strange and contrary to the order of Providence, 
if men were of course rendered cruel by a profes- 
sion Which is both useful and necessary to society. 
The fact is they are not of course rendered cruel or 
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hardhearted; and there is a way by which a man | 
who slaughters animals as his daily business, may 

all the while be growing a more humane and kind- 

hearted man; a way in which the natural sensibili- 

ties at first awakened in shedding blood, (which 

would be worse than useless in this profession,) are 
supplanted by the nobler principles of benevolence. 
This will be the case if he studies to take the life of | 
his victim with the least possible suffering—if he | 
takes care not even to alarm the fears of the animal | 
(for many animals appear to suffer as much as man) 
from the apprehension of a violent death)—if, when 
practicable, ‘‘he steals upon the animal unawares, 
and strikes so cautious but sure a blow, that the vic- 
tim falls unconscious of pain.”? In the habitual ex- 
ercise of such feeling, and the practice of such ef- 
forts to save to the slaughtered animal all unneces- 
sary suffering, either of fear or pain, the butcher 
himself, like the surgeon, may be forming and cul- 
tivating a kind and benevolent temper, in the very 
use of the knife. In the sacred desk some of us re- 
cently saw, in the person of a beloved missionary 
surgeon, the very image of benevolence. This hea- 
venly principle beamed from his eye, flowed in the 
tones of his voice, and shone inevery feature. Yet 
»robably that same individual has shed more human 
Pood than any surgeon of his years in the world! 
Yet every new case of suffering added to his stock 
of benevolence, if it could be increased. 

Finally, if man is permitted to take the life of 
animals for food, I ask where is the warrant to take 
it for pleasure? In the early ages of the world, 
when the forests were filled with wild beasts, man, 
indeed, was authorized to slay them for his safety— 
not for pleasure ;—but that time is past ; no such ex- 
cuse can now be made for the pleasures of the chase; 
and stories of the stag pursued by ravenous hounds, 
‘* embossed with foam and dark with soil,”’? and gasp- 
ing with sobs at every breath, are better suited to 
the Roman amphitheatre, and the Spanish arena, 
than to this ‘‘ age of benevolence.” 

And if the pleasures of the chase are no longer 
lawful, what shall we say of the wanton sport of kil- 
ling poor innocent birds, which seem made on pur- 
pose to delight the eye of man by the soft beauties 
of their plumage, and to charm bis ear with their 
songs. In putting an end to the killing of birds for 
pastime, our city appears to me to have a peculiar 
interest, aside from the claims of humanity. Its 
numerous trees and shrubs invite them to take their 
residence among us; and were they unmolested, in- 
stead of hearing occasionally a solitary robin or 
oriole, how would our summer mornings be enliven- 
ed with the sprightly motions and sweet songs of 
these charming minstrels of nature, which are so 
exactly suited to the state of man, that their notes 
seem to change with every change of his feelings ; 
to be joyous when he is glad, and mournful when he 
is afflicted. 

Tenderness and kindness to these and every other 
species of animals, must be enjoined asa fundamen- 
tal principle of education; and if a parent permits 
his child to seek his amusement in that which occa- 
sions pain to animals, or in extinguishing that life 
upon which God has bestowed so much care, both 
in creating and preserving, that parent must not 
wonder if when the child becomes a man, he repays 
his love with coldness and ingratitude. 

I will beg leave to conclude this address by re- 
citing an extract from the beautiful lines of Cowper, 
so appropriate to the present occasion. (Task, 

B. v.) 


Man searce had risen, obedient to his call, 

Who formed him from the dust, his future grave, 
When he was crowned as never king was since. 
God set the diadem upon his head, 

And angel choirs attended. Wondering stood 
The new made monarch, while before him passed, 
All happy, and all perfect in their kind, 

The creatures, summoned from their various haunts, 
To see their sovereign and confess his sway. 
Vast was his empire, absolute his power, 

Or bounded only by a law, whose force 

Was his sublimest privilege to feel, 

The law of universal love. 

He ruled with meekness, they obeyed with joy ; 
No cruel purpose lurked within his heart, © 

And no distrust of his intent in theirs, 

Garden of God! how terrible the change 

Thy groves and lawns then witnessed cvery heart, 
Each animal, of every name, conceived 

A jealousy and an instinctive fear, 

And, conscious of some danger, either fled 
Precipitated the lothed abode of man, 

Or growled defiance in such angry sort, 

As taught him too to tremble in his turn. 

Now happiest they, that occupy the scenes 

The most remote from the abhorred resort, 
Whom once, as delegate of God on earth, 

They feared, and as his perfect image loved. 
The wilderness is theirs, with all its caves, 

Its hollow glens, its thickets, and its plains, 
Unvisited by man. There they are free 

And how! and rear as like them, uncontrolled ; 
Nor ask his leave to slumber or to play. 

Nor to the tyrant if he dare intrude 

Within the confines of their wild domain. 

The lion tells him, ‘1 am monarch here!’ 

In measure, as by force of instinct drawn, 














Or by necessity constrained, they live 





Dependent upon man; those in his fields 
These at his crib, and some beneath his roof. 
They prove too often at how dear a rate 
He sells protection. Witness at his foot 
The spaniel dying for some venial fault 
Under dissection of the knotted scourge ; 
Witness the patient ox, with stripes and yells 
Driven to the slaughter, goaded, as he runs, 
To madness; while the savage at his heels 
Laughs at the frantic sufferer’s fury, spent 
Upon the guiltless passenger o’er thrown. 
He too is witness, noblest of the train 
That wait onman, the flight-performing horse; 
With unsuspecting readiness he takes 
His murderer on his back, and, pushed all day 
With bleeding sides and flanks, that heave for life, 
To the far distant goal arrives and dies. 
So little mercy shows who needs so much! 
Does law, so jealous in the cause of man, 
Denounce no down on the delinquent? None. 
But many a crime deemed innocent on earth 
Is registered in heaven; and these no doubt 
Have cach their record, with a curse annexed. 
Man may dismiss Comino from his heart, 
But God will never. When he charged the Jew 
To assist his foe’s down-fallen beast to rise ; 
And when the bush-exploring boy that seized 
The young, to let the parent bird go free ; 
Proved he not plainly that his meaner works 
Are yet his care, and have an interest all, 
All, in the universal Father’s love. 
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[For the Northern Light.] 
STRUGGLES OF THE EARLIER COLONISTS. 

BY DR. E. B. O°CALLAGHAN. 
(HISTORY OF LONG ISLAND from its discovery and set- 
tlement tothe present time ; by Benjamin F. Thompson, Coun- 
sellor at Law. 2 vols., 8 vo. pp. 1064, New-York, Gould, 





historian of its annals—of its Hutchinson, its Hub- 
bard, its Trumbull, its Smith, its Jefferson, its Boz- 
man, its Williamson and its Bancroft, and that every 
succeeding period calls up another laborer to ex- 
plore, still further the mine of historic ore which past 
ages have already buried under their incrustated 
ruins. 

Not only every State has its historian, but almost 
every locality has its annalist. Tono State out of New 
England, does this observationapply with more force 
than to the State of New York—and if we were call- 
ed on to name any locality which has afforded more 
occupation than another to this class of writers, we 
should point at once to Lone-Istanp, the Matou- 
wake of the Indians—their Sewan-hacky, or ‘‘the Is- 
land of Shells,’? whose rise and progress have been 
noted with so much patience and research by such 
men as Wood, Moulton, Jones, Furman and Thomp- 
son. 

Though this section of the Empire State was ori- 
ginally discovered by Hudson, its insular charac- 
ter was only determined five years after by that wor- 
thy Dutch navigator, Captain Adrian Block, to whom 
the honor belongs, of having built in 1614, the first 
vessel within the present limits of the United States, 

The Dutch and the English, both contended at an 
early date for the proprietorship of Long Island, on 
the ground of prior discovery. The first European 
family that settled on ils soil was, however, from 
Holland; and occupied a farm at Wallabout, in the 
neighborhood of Brooklyn, where the first ‘‘ white” 
child was born in 1625. 

The progress of the Dutch settlements on this end 
of the Island was slow; they occupied but a narrow 
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Through the flood of cheap publications with which 
the country has been for some time inundated, the 
majority of which have an evident tendency to viti 
ate public taste, and to endanger public morals, it is 
a relief to mect with a work to the perusal of which 
we may sit down without having to apply to our- 
selves the Perdidi diem of the Roman Emperor ; and 


proved, with memories refreshed, and with our stores 
of solid information 

Works of this class abound no doubt in our midst; 
they offer themselves on every hand to the embrace 
of the lover of sound instruction who wishes to have 
his reason invigorated rather than to have his pas- 
sions inflamed. His principal difficulty will be to 
choose to what branch of study to apply himself, 
where so many conspire to win his exclusive re- 
gards, 

Science, on the one hand, will offer her thousand 
truths—truths stranger than fiction—to his investiga- 
tion, repaying him by rewards which no wealth can 
purchase ; which no poverty can take away. In the 
records of those who tread the deep as familiarly as 
their native land, and in the travels of others 
who explore the wonders of foreign countries, 
describe the manners of their inhabitants and the 
customs of their people, he will find, on the other 
hand, knowledge that will excite his philanthropy, 
and cause his sympathies to embrace the great hu- 
man family, irrespective of national or sectional pe- 
culiarities, whilst in biography and history, he will 
learn to be convinced of this fundamental, this lead. 
ing principle in the Divine economy, that crime or 
injustice, whether committed by the individual in 
his separate and isolated capacity, or by millions in 
their national character, is always sure to be overta- 
ken by retributive justice, no matter how wealthy or 
powerful the transgressor be. Thus, at length, by 


of thinking be rigidly guided, at the same time that 
his habit of acting will be rightly directed, and this 
great Republic count one generous and virtuous 
son the more. 

The study of history, from all time, has been the 
favorite resort of the scholar, the patriot, and the 
statesman. There experience, teaching by exam- 
ple, shews the birth and progress of nations—the dif- 
ficulties against which the early settlers had to con- 
tend ; the abiding patience of the people ; their in- 
nate love of justice and fair dealing, and the ulti- 
mate triumph of truth and right against error and 
oppression, however great the odds may be at start- 
ing in favor of the latter. 

The history of no nation that we are acquainted 
with, shadows forth these great truths more strongly 
than that of our common country, and none affords 
in its study more incentives to virtue—both positive 
and negative. 

It is, under these circumstances, matter for most 
gratifying reflection, to find that it has always been 
cultivated with ardor by almost every American gen- 
tleman in possession of meansor leisure. The conse- 
quence has been that the Republic, as well as almost 





from the study of which we may rise with minds im- | 


amplified and replenished. | 


a proper and sound course of reading, will his habit | 


every State in ils confederacy, can now boast of an! of that line to the Dutch. 


strip, when ‘‘ Gov. Underhill, from the North,” and 
some English families obtained leave to settle in this 
vicinity, and the English from Massachusetts, and 
jthe opposite coast, commenced plantations on the 
| eastern extremity of the Island. Collision between 
| the two races took place as early as 1640, when the 


English made an unsuccessful attempt to plant Oys- | 


ter bay. So strong was ihe pressure of these intru- 
| ders about this time that the Dutch authorities were 
fain to allow them to form several towns, in 
' what are now the counties of Kings and Queens. 
Long Island thus became divided from the earli- 
| est dates, between the Dutch and the English settlers. 
The former purchased on the western end from 
; the Indians—the English held from the agent of the 
| Earl of Sterling, who had obtained a grant of the soil 
| from James the First, and purchased also the claim 
}of the natives. 

The settlements under the Earl’s agent, do not 
seem, however, to have been numerous enough at 
first to pay even the expenses of the agency, for we 
find it recorded as early as 1641, that Farrett mort- 
gaged ‘that part of Long Island not possessed nor 
claimed by the Dutch,” for the sum £110, English 
currency, Which he had been obliged to borrow “ for 
relief of his necessities,” not having received during 
the three years and a half that he had been in his 
lordship’s service, ‘‘ any support or maintenance from 
his Lordship.”’ 

The early settlement of this Island received a se- 
vere check by the breaking out of the war, between 
the Dutch and Indians in 1643. But it rallied after 
the establishment of peace, when a number of flour- 
ishing towns sprung up both on the east and on the 
western ends of the island. 


ed politically with the governments of New-Eng- 





Haven. Whilst East Hampton, was, according 
\to President Stiles’ History of ‘Three Judges, 
of Chas. 1I., a pure republican commonwealth in 
| itself, independent of any other government, from Its 
first settlement in 1648, till about 1659. Here the 
laws were enacted by all the inbabitants in town 
| meeting, styled a ‘‘ General Court,”? by which a fine 
| was inflicted on such as failed to attend. They adop- 
| ted the laws of Connecticut, and chose their magis- 
trates annually, who were sworn to administer Jm- 
{partial justice. This ‘‘ Republic’? had besides 
|a Recorder and Constable; the latter of which offi- 
| cers presided inthe “ General Court.”? Trials were 
| generally by jury, though sometimes without. The 
‘towns of South Hampton, South-Old and East Hamp- 
‘ton, used to consult with each other on matters 0 
'common interest and in difficult cases—sometimes 
‘with the * gentlemen of Hartford.’ East Hampton 
finally passed under the government of Connecticut 
or rather composed part of it, until 1664, when} 
| came under the Duke of York. 
| The opposing claims of the 
the Dutch, to the central part of the Island, 
settled until 1650, when by the colonial treaty 0 
| Hartford, all those parts east of a line run from the 
| westernmost part of Oyster bay straight to th 
| were adjudicated to belong to the English ; al 


New Englanders and 
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Some four years after this treaty, namely, in July | were conceded to favored individuals to the injury 
1654, we find the Ferry between Brooklyn and Man- | of others, and concluded by requesting respectfully 
hattan Island regulated, we believe for the first time, | a redress of their various grievances, and demanding 
by law. This ‘‘ Ferry ordinance,” declares that) a ‘‘ categorical answer’’ to their petition. 
there was daily confusion among the ferry-men, so! But the government was too indignant to give any 
that the inhabitants had to wait whole days before | such thing. It at once declared the meeting illegal, 
they could obtaina passage, and then not without | and the delegates unqualified to make any such re- 
danger, and at an exorbitant price, wherefore it was | presentations as they had drawn up; and then at- 
ordered that no person should act as ferryman with-| tempted to create division among the delegates by ap- 
out a license from the Magistrate. On being li-| pealing to their national prejudices, and taunting 
censed he was allowed to exact the following rates: | those belonging tg the Dutch nation with having been 
| fora wagon, or cart, with horses or oxen, f1.2.10;| unable to draft the remonstrance which was drawn 
fora one horse wagon, f1.2; for a plough, fl.1; for| up by Geo. Baxter, ‘‘ as if among the Netherland na- 
a hog, sheep, buck, or goat, 3 st. ; for a savage, | tion, no one was expert enough to conceive such a 
male or female,6 st.; for each other person, 3 st.;| paper.’ . . * The first and most ancient colo 
achild under 10 years, half price ; for a four footed | ny Manhattan Island, the colonys of Rensselaerwyck, 
horned beast, fl.1.10; a hogshead of tobacco 16 st.; | Staten Island, the village of Beverwyck, and the 


| 


This return was however accompanied by a stron 
protest from the inhabitants of the Town of Dutch 
origin, who demanded the Director General to sus- 
pend the confirmation of the elected persons “‘ for the 
following cogent reasons ;—Ist. The orders for elec- 
tion were never shewn to us; 2nd, persons voted 
who had been imprisoned for high crimes; 3d, also 

ersons who had run away from this place, having 
»een tortured by their consciences; 4th, men who are 
guilty of treason, having conspired against the States ; 
5th, they would not allow any hired Dutchman to 
vote when his master was absent ; 6th, they said open- 
ly to different persons, that no Dutchman should be 
chosen a magistrate ; and if this ever happened they 
were resolved to leave the country ; 7, It 1s required 
that all orders of the Patentees, who were continual- 
ly the Magistrates, although many had been exiled 












| the prisoner appealed to the Supreme Court at New 


| officers of their own free and direct choice, without 


| to submit. 


| perienced by the authoritiesat New Amsterdam, thro’ 
| the war between the Dutch and English in Europe, 


| hot be safe; and represented that officers were ap- 
| Pointed contrary to law, and without the choice of 


yo ad regulation by Jaw for nearly eighty years prior to that 
| date, 


i 


towns of Long Island determined to press their claims 


for a ton of beer, 16 st. ; an anker of wine or spirits, 
6 st.; akeg of butter ‘‘ or something else,’ 6 st.; for 
what is over 4 schepels of corn, 1 st. 

The ferry-man was obliged to keep proper boats 
and hands, and a lodge on both sides of the river to 
protect passengers from the weather; and to carry 
over free, the Director General, Court Messengers, 
and other persons invested with authority, or de- 
spatched by the Executive, but with these excep- 
tions, he could not be compelled to ferry any thing 
over before he was paid, nor was he obliged to ply 
during a tempest, or when he could not sail. The 
hours of ferry were fixed from 5a. m. to 8 p. m. in 
summer, and from 7 a.m. to 5 p. m.in winter. After 
the last named hours the ferriage was double.* 

The municipal privleges of the towns on Long Is- 
land under the Dutch were but few. Each was al- 
lowed by its patent to nominate a certain number, 
not exceeding eight of the inhabitants, and half the 
number named were generally chosen and commis- 
sioned by the Director General, as magistrate of the 
respective localities by which their names were sent 
in. These composed with one of the magistrates of 
the preceding yeara court, whose jurisdiction in civ- 
il cases extended to actions not exceeding fifty guild- 
ers, whilst in criminal prosecutions they could not 
inflict capital punishment or deprivation of limb, if 


Amsterdam. The Schout or Sheriff of the county 
was in some cases chosen by the inhabitants of the 
towns, in others appointed by the Director Gen. and 
Council, in the same manner as the magistrates. 

These limited concessions did not, however, lone 
satisfy the settlers on Long Island. They were 
bounded on one side by the Colonists of New-Haven 
and Connecticut; in their rear by the settlers of the 
Eastern towns of Lone Island, all of whom enjoyed 
the freedom of managing their local affairs through 


the innumerable checks to which they were obliged 
They desired also a new form of gov- 


ernment. Taking advantage of embarrassments ex- 


during which the Dutch settlements and commerce 
were considerably annoyed by cruisers, fitted out 
under authority of Rhode Island, a number of the 


for more extensive privileges. 

A convention of delegates was held accordingly on 
the invitation of the Burgo Masters and Schepens, 
inthe City Hall of New Amsterdam, in December, 
1653, for the purpose of addressing a remonstrance 
to the authorities in Holland, on the state of the col- 
ony. It was attended by delegates from New Am 
sterdam, Brooklyn, Flushing, Newtown, Hempstead. 
Flatland, Flatbush and Gravesend, who, after a ses- 
sion of two days, agreed to a representation, firm in 
ts tone, yet respectful in its language. 

They expressed their apprehensions of an arbitra- 
ty government, under which life and liberty should 


the people. They demanded that their explicit as- 
assent or those of their representatives, be required 
in making new laws, as obsolete ones were enforced, 
whereby the remonstrants were exposed to danger 
Without knowing it—that the grants of deeds were 
delayed to patentees, and that large tracts of lands 





t Mr. Thompson states in a note (vol. I, p. 179,) that the fer- 
ty was regulated by law for the first time, in 1732. It had been 


* Those who are aware of the rabies for office which prevails 
80 Universally at the present day, will read the following ex- 
tract from the records with some surprise. Men were not such 
7 hunters in old times as they are now- ; 

PRA a 1654, John Evertsen Bout, ‘a wealthy inhabitant of 

“useien,’ refuses to act as Schepen of that place to which he 
Was elected; and declared that rather than accept the office he 
should Prefer to réturn to Holland. He was, thereupon, told 

¥ the Director General, that if he persisted in his refusal, he 
som te and be ready to leave with the first ship for Hol- 
stubk he Director General and Council, ‘ considering the 

“)orn refusal of the aforesaid Bout,’ commanded the Attor- 


hey Gener: : ; : 
¥ General to tell him by Sheriff Provoost, to be in readiness 





‘oembark in said ship.’? ix.118. 


for their malversations, and actually imprisoned, 
shall be punctually obeyed and executed, which we 
cannot further promise than in so far as it is conge- 
nial with the welfare of the State in which we live 
and are fostered.’’ 

The officers elect were, notwithstanding, sworn in- 
to office by the Director General and Council, and 
thus all misunderstanding between the superior au- 
thorities and their subjects were for a time adjust- 
ed.* 

But it was only for a time. Religious took the 
place of political persecution, and a number of per- 
sons who declined conforming to the worship of the 
Dutch Reforined Church, were harshly treated. The 
principal of these were the Quakers. 

This sect had been for many years outlawed in a 
manner in New England. The Governor of the 
Dutch settlements had as cordial a dislike to them 
as his neighbors to the East, and issued time after 
| time, proclamations against their ‘‘ Conventicles.’’ 
| But, as is usual in such cases, proclamations were 
| without effect. Persecution next followed and num- 
never performed what they promised and might ally | bers of these inoffensive people, were to the disgrace 
themselves with the north—with other more villain- | of Gov. Stuyvesant, it must be said, dragged from 
ous insinuations which we pass by. ‘To shorten our | Long Island to New Amsterdam, and there subject- 
remarks we conclude, Quid magis mutabilevulgo?”? |ed to imprisonment, whipping, hard labor, torture, 

This lecture had not, however, the effect of silenc- | and other cruel usage, to which some of them would 
ing the delegates. They sent in a second remon- have inevitably fallen victims had not Stuyvesant’s 
strance to the Director General and Council, and | sister, in mercy, interceded in their behalf and per- 
vindicated the legality of thier meetingby appealing | suaded her brother to cease his persecution.t 

| 
| 


South River remain ignorant of the remonstrance. 
They were too sagacious to sign all that was project- 
ed by an Englishman.” 

As for the demand that the public officers should 
be elected by the People, the Director General abso- 
lutely hooted at it. ‘ If this rule was to be adopted as 
a cynosure, and the nomination of magistrates left to 
the populace, then, each would vote for one of his 
own stamp as his magistrate. A thief would choose 
a thief; and an unjust man, a tippler; a smuggler 
would vote for a brother in iniquity, so that he might 
indulge with greater liberty in his vices and frauds.”’ 

The statement that magistrates were appointed 
contrary to law, or without the consent of the nation, 
he declared to be false; and then addressing himself 
to the Burgo Masters and Schepens of New Amster- 
dam, concluded thus: 

‘« It is very strange to us, that you should embrace 
this dangerous opportunity to plot with a nation so 
much suspected by you and others—of which you so 
lately said that no confidence could be placed in it— 
that they always brooded over mischief—that they 





to the law of Nature. Not only were those who professed these, what 
“¢ The law of Nature permits all men to associate | the government styled ‘‘ seditious, heretical, and 
and convene to protect their liberty and their proper- | abominable’”’ principles, punished, but even women 
ty.” And then called on the authorities again to an- | and all others who harbored the outlawed, were also 
swer the points of their remonstrance, threatning, ‘in | rigorously prosecuted. This harsh policy called up 
case of refusal,’? to appeal to their superiors, their | strong feelings of indignation among the inhabitants 
High Mightinesses, the States General. This roused | of Long Island; and the town of Flushing sent in a 
the anger of Stuyvesant to an uncontrollable degree. | strong remonstrance against the unchristian com- 
He commanded the several delegates by name, to | mands of the authorities at Fort Amsterdam, not to 
disperse and not to meet againas such, on pain of in- | relieve or entertain any of those people called Qua- 
curring his highest disp leasure ‘ besides an arbitra- | kers. 
ry correction.’’* ‘For our part,’? say these good Samaritans, 
Gravesend, which sent the stiffest and most obnox- | ‘‘ wee cannot condemn them, neither can wee stretch 
ious of these early “ Constitutional Reformers,” was | out our hands against them, to punish, banish or per- 
soon afler visited with a more direct proof of the Di- | secute them, for out of Christ Gon is a consuming fire, 
rector General’s displeasure. The former magis- | and itis a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
trates of that town had, contrary to the letters patent, | living Gon. Wee desire therefore in this case not 
elected twelve persons, who, in future should nomi- | to judge lest wee bee judged ; neither to condemn 
nate the magistrates ; they were moreover, accused | least wee bee condemned, but rather let every man 
with having ‘‘ actually appointed such magistrates | stand or fall to hisown master. Wee are command- 
as they pleased without discriminating to what relig- | ed by the law to doe good unto all men, especially to 
ion they belonged—some of them libertines and Ana _| those of the household of the faith.” 7 oe 
baptists, contrary to the general Jaws of the Nether- | law of love, peace and liberty in the State extend- 
lands.”? The town was called on, therefore, to shew | ing to Jews, Turks and Egyptians, as they are con- 
if the patent authorized such proceedings, and |sidered the sonnes of Adam, which is the glory of 
George Baxter, and Serjeant Hubbard, who had act- | the outward State of Holland, soe love, peace and 
ed as delegates from that place, were soon after re- | liberty extending to all in Christ Jesus, condems ha- 
moved from office as magistrates, ‘‘ for many weigh- | tred, warre, and bondage ; and because our Saviour 
ty reasons.” | hath said it is impossible but that offences shall come, 
The people submitted and no magistrates were | but woe to him by whom they cometh; our desire ig 
elected for nearly a year following, when the Sheriff | not to offend one of his little ones, in whatever forme, 
of the village and ‘‘ Milady Deborah Moody, first {or name, or title he appears in, whether Presbyteri- 
Patentee,”? were notified tomake ‘‘ with the inhabi lan, Independent, Baptist, or Quaker, but shall be 
tants of Gravesend,’”? anomination of Magistrates, | glad to see any thing of Gop in any of them, desir- 
agreeably to their letters patent, and to send the same ing to doe unto all, as wee desyre that all men should 
into the Council for confirmation, which was accord- | do unto us, which is the true law both in Church and 











ingly done, as appears by the following minute: State. For our Saviour says, this is the law and the 
19 July, 1655.—We have according to the tenor | prophets. Therefore if any of these said persons 


of our pattent though thus long deferred, made choice | come in love unto us, we cannot in conscience lay 
of Wm. Bowne, Wm. Wilkins and Ed. Browne for | violent hands upon them, but give them free egresse 
our Magistrates, and John Morris for Schout, all | and regresse unto our towne and houses as Gop shall 
which have formerly borne office among us, and hope | persuade our consciences. And in this we are true 
will prove faithful and peaceable endeavoring to | subjects both of Church and State, for we are bound 
bynde up that which is broken, among us, whom |by the law of God and man to do good unto all men, 
wee present unto yr Honor with desyre of thyr con- |and eviltono man. And this according to the pat- 
firmation, and establishment and remain y’rs, the , tent and charter of our towne given unto us in the 
Inhabitants of Gravesande, in our loaltie & fidelitie, | name of the States General which we are not wil- 
DEBORAH MOODY ling to infringe and violate, but shall houlde our pat- 
JOHN TILTON, Clerk in tent and shall remain your humble subjects the inha- 
behalf of the rest.’? | bitantsof Vlissingen.” 





subscribed 


* The representations of the delegates and the rejoinders of 
the Director General and Council are set forth at length inthe 


Sth Vol. of the Dutch Records } 





» 287, x. 31, 67, 68 
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This spirited and rightminded remonstrance had 
an effect on the government, contrary to what was 
anticipated. The ‘Town Clerk who signed it—the 
Magistrates, whose names were attached to it; and 
the Sheriff who presented it to the Director General 
and Council, were immediately arrested and thrown 
into prison. Some, however, on making the most 
humble apologies were liberated some time after, but 
Feake, the leader in composing the above “ sedi- 
tious and detestable chartabel,’’ was degraded from 
his office and fined 200 guilders or to be banished. 
The municipal privileges of the town itself were 
changed, and a tax was imposed on the inhabitants 
for the support of ‘‘ an Orthodox minister.” 

The hatred of the Dutch government to the Qua- 
kers continued unabated to the last. Nothing in- 
deed could surpass in violence ihe animosity of Stuy- 
vesant against them. Before he ceased to be Gover- 
nor, Providence made him taste of the bitter cup of 
which he had obliged so many others to drink. His 
brother-in-law’s sister Mary Schricke, was arrested in 
Hartford as a Witch, and he found himself obliged 
to solicit the friendship and interference of the au 
thorities there in her behalf, to save her from that 
persecution which he so often had meted out to 
others. 

Worse than this ; his conduct wes severely cen- 
sured by his superiors in Holland, wio wrote to him 
declaring that the consciences of men ought to be 
free and unshackled so long as they continue mo- 
derate, peaceable, inoffensive and not hostile to the 
government. Such, they said, ‘had been the max- 
ims of prudence and toleration, by which the magis- 
trates of Amsterdam had been governed, and the con- 
sequences have been, that the oppressed and per- 
secuted from every country have found among us an 
asylum from distress. Follow in the same steps and 
you will be blessed.”’ 

It is not to be wondered at, that a government 
known to the people of Long Island principally by 
such policy as the above, should have become at 
Jength odious. Stuyvesant soon announced, *‘ Long 
Island is gone and lost!” and it was without regret, 
that its inhabitants passed under the government of 
the Stuarts. 

Pursuant to proclamation from Governor Nicholls, 
the several towns on the Island, sent delegates to 
Hempstead, on the Ist of March, 1665, to arrange 
disputes respecting the limits of their repective 
towns.§ To this meeting a body of laws borrowed 
principally from those in force in N. England, was 
submitted by Nicholls, and after receiving a few tri- 
fling amendments were promulgated by the Governor. 
The delegates applied io Nicholls at the same time, 
for power to choose their own magistrates, afler the 
example of the neighboring colonies, but this was 
not permitted. 

By those laws, which have ever since been called 
** the Duke’s Laws,”’ the several towns on Long Is 
land were organized anew ;—Courts of law were es- 
tablished and sundry regulations made for the erec- 
tion of churches and their support. Long Island 
was erected into one county and called Yorkshire, 
and subdivided into three Ridings. The preser.t 
county of Suffolk was called the East Riding ; King’s 
and Staten Island, the West Riding, and the remain- 
der of the Island, the North Riding. Mr. Wells was 
appointed High Sheriff of all these Ridings.t 

As yet however there was no body of representa- 
tives elected by the people to frame their laws. ‘The 
Duke’s government imitating only the institutions of 
the Dutch, erected a Court of Assize, composed of 
the Governor, Council, and Magistrates, which was 
invested withall powers, legislative, executive and 
judicial. Sundry amendments were made to the 
Duke’s laws, by this court from time to time.* 

It will not appear strange that dissatisfaction was 
felt at this state of things. Several towns of Long 
Island petitioned in 1669, for a redress of grievan- 
ces, but without effect, and taxes continued to be im- 
posed by the mere fiat of the Duke’s officers. An 
attempt was made in 1672, to protest against these 
exactions, but such protests were declared ‘‘scanda- 
lous, illegal, and seditious,’? and ordered by the 
Governor and Council to be publicly burnt before 
the City Hall, by the common hangman. 

In the meantime the colony returned, by a coup- 
de main under the sway of the Dutch, who sum- 
moned the several towns on Long Island to send in ther 
adherence by delegates to the restored authorites. 
But this the English portion for the greater part de- 
clined to do, and the troubles which might naturally 
follow this state of things, were happily prevented 














} Stuyvesant’s letters are among the MSS. in the 
the New York Historical Soc. 


§ Hon. S. Jones, in N. Y. Hist. Soe. Trans. iii. 329, 
+ Long Island Book of Entries, Miller’s MSS. 
* Oct. 1665.—Rob’t. Hall, and Mary, his wile, from Sea 
) y yt. of M: F > tre Seatol- 
cott, in the East Riding of Yorkshire, were tried before s 
court for Witchcraft. ’ amend 


library of 


by the Treaty of Westminster, by which the colony 
of New York was restored to the English. . 

Andross, who was nowappointed Governor, issued,@ 
proclamation re-establishing the Duke’s laws and took 
active steps to bring the several towns on Long Island 
back under the Duke. The people continued, how- 
ever, greatly discontented at the absence of a repre- 
sentative form of government, and at the continued 
collection of the taxes originally imposed by the 
Dutch. The grand jury presented the want ofa gene- 
eral assembly as an insupportable grievance, and 
the high sheriff of Long Island was appointed to 
draft a petition on the subject to the Duke of York. 

The great weight of public indignation was direct- 
ed against Andross, but it is only an act of justice to 
the memory of that governor to state, that he with an 
attachment to the cause of the people of which he 
was supposed by historians incapable, solicited the 
Duke of York for an assembly, several years before 
the date of the petition last referred to, which was 
steadily refused.t 

The demand fora colonial legislature had, howev- 
er, at length to be granted, and that body met for 
the first time in the colony of New York, in 1683. 
One of the first measures of the legislature was to 
divide the province into counties, when the present 
division of Kings, Queens and Suffolk, was establish- 
edon Long Island. This legislature also distinguish- 
ed itself by passing a Bill of Rights, by which the 
fullest freedom of conscience was accorded to all 
who believed in the Christian Religion. 

James the second, on coming tothe throne, re- 
fused to confirm the privileges which he had conce- 
ded when Duke of York, and discontent spread 
once more among the people. Governor Dongan, the 
liberal and popular governor of 1683, had been super- 
ceded, and the administration of public affairs was 
commited to Lieut. Gov. Nicholson, an officer in the 
British army, who soon became even more obnoxious 
to the people than any of its predecessors. 

It is not in our power, nor in our plan, to detail 
all the acts of oppression which the colonists suffer- 
ed under this tyrant. We shall content ourselves with 
one as it was related, several years after its occur- 
rence, by ANDREW HamiLton, Esq., a celebra- 
ted lawyer of Philadelphia, who immortalized his 
name by an eloquent defence of the printer Zeager, on 
a government prosecution for libel. 

Governor Nicholson happened to be offended with 
one of his Clergy, whom he met one day on the 
road, and as was usual with him under the protection 
of his commission, abused the poor parson with the 
worst of language—threatened to cut off his ears, 
slit his nose, and at last to shoot him through the 
head. The parson, being a reverend man, continu- 
ed all this time uncovered in the heat of the sun, un- 
til he found an opportunity to fly; when having come 
to aneighbor’s house, he felt himself very ill of a fe- 
ver, and immediately wrote for a Doctor. That his 
physician might the better juage of his distemper, 
he acquainted him with the usage he had received, 
concluding that the Governor was certainly mad, as 
no man in his senses would have behaved in that man- 
ner. ‘The Doctor unhappily shewed the parson’s let- 
ter; the Governor came to hear of it; and so “an 
information’? was preferred against the poor man for 
saying ‘‘he believed the Governor was mad !”? And 
it was laid in the information to be “ false, scanda- 
lous, and wicked, and wrote with an intention to 
move sedition among the people, and to bring his 
Excellency into contempt.’? Nothing less than an 
order from Queen Anne, could puta stop to this pros- 
ecution, as well as to sundry others, set on foot by 
the same Governor, against gentlemen of the colony 
of New-York, of the greatest worth and honor. 

‘These and similar oppressions weaned the people 
of all affection for the Stuarts, if they ever had any, 
and when intelligence arrived of the revolution in 
England, Leisler seized on the government of New 
York without opposition. Being a man of no parts; 
of too much esteem and obstinacy, what might have 
been an honor to himself and a benefit to his country, 





| That Andross was friendly to popular rights, (says Chal- 
a letter from the Duke of York, to him dated Jan., 1676, at the 


that prince to popular conventions :— I have formerly writ- 
ten to you concerning assemblies in those countries, and have 
since observed that several of the latest letters hint about that 
matter ; but unless you have offered what qualifications are 
usual and proper to such assemblies, I cannot but suspect they 
would be of dangerous consequences, nothing being more 
known than the aptness of such bodies to assume to themselves 
many privileges which prove destructive to, and very often dis- 
turb the peace of the government, when they are allowed. . . 

But however, if you continue of the same opinion, I shall be 
ready to consider of any proposal you shall send for that pur- 
pose.”’—Cna.. B. i ¢.xix. pp. 581-600. On Andross’ arrest by 
the people of Boston, in 1689, a letter was sent to some of the 
principal inhabitants there, dated New York, and signed by 
Frs. Nicholson, Fred’k. Phillips, N’ch’s Bayard, and Svep’n. 


Andross and the rest of his officerr, to their former station and 
that they might at least have liberty to come “ hither.’— 








Hutchiuson’s Mass. 383. 
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mer, whom we copy,) will be seen by the subjoined extract of 


same time that it will demonstrate the extreme aversiun of 


Courtland, members of the Council, urging the restoration of 
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became the cause of misfortune to both. Ina short. 
time, however, a new Governor arrived, and on the | 
accession of William and Mary, the people again ob. 
tained the constitutional privilege of electing a re- 
presentative assembly, the first session of which met 
in 1691. The House was composed of seventeen 
members, anc assembled under feelings of strong re- 
ligious prejudices. 

The legislature of 1653 had passed a declaration 
of rights, wherein it was enacted, ‘‘ that no person 
or persons which professe Faith in God by Jesus 
Christ, shall atany time be any wayes molested, pun- 
ished, disquieted or called in question for any differ- 
ence in opinion, or matter of religious concernment 
who do not actually disturbe the civille peace of the 
province, but all and every such may from time 
and at all times freely have and fully enjoy his or 
their judgments or consciences in matters of reli- 
gion.” 

This clause, so creditable to the sound principles 
of the legislature of that day, and to the correct and 
liberal ideas of Governor Dongan, was annulled, in 
a manner, by the legislature of 1691, who introduced 
a proviso, declaring that nothing therein containen 
should extend to give liberty to any Roman Catho- 
lic to exercise their manner of worship. These feel- 
ings of hostility were extended to the Quakers, two 
of whom had been returned to the assembly from the 
county of Queens. ‘These gentlemen having’consci- 
entious scruples, declined taking the required oaths, 
were expelled from the house and their seats declar- 
ed vacant. This feeling continued for fifty years, 
against this denomination of christians, whose affir- 
mztion would not be received till 1744. Shortly after, | 
an act was passed, changing the name of Long Is- 
land to that of ‘‘ the Island of Nassau,’’ in compli- 
ment to the reigning monarch. But this act, though 
never repealed, became a dead letter. 

The people now cnjoyed peace and quietness for 
some years. Unfortunetely, however, the legisla- 
ture had agreed to an act establishing the church of 
England in the city and county of New York, and 
in the counties of Queens, Richmond and Westches- 
ter, and for paying the ministers of that denomina- 
tion. Little attention was paid to this act at first, as 
the Episcopalians were very few in number; the 
inhabitants being Dutch Calvinists, French refugees 
of the Geneva model, and some English and Irish 
Presbyterians. 

In the beginning of the 18th Century, Lord Corn- 
bury came over as Governor. He was a nobleman 
of bad character and of worse principle, who had 
been appointed to this office by the influence of his 
high connexions, and not on account of any fitness 
for the situation, so true is the observation that the 
colonics had never been looked on in any other light 
‘than that of an hospital, where the favorites of the 
ministry must lie till they had recovered their bro- 
ken fortunes ; and oftentimes they served as asylums 
from their creditors.’’* 

Cornbury, hated the Presbyterians, and in the same 
degree became a staunch supporter of the establish- 
ed church. He therefore embraced every opportu 
nity legal and illegal, to persecute the one and to fa- 
vor the other, and an occasion was not long wanting 
to enable him to display his feelings. p 

An epidemic had broken out in the city of New 
York, which caused his lordship to remove to Ja- 
maica, L. J. ‘The inhabitants of this place were of 
Dutch descent, or emigrants of New-England. The 
latter had erected a Presbyterian church, together 
with a manse for their pastor, to which a glebe was 
attached. A few Episcopalians seized on this church, 
but having been justly opposed in this aggression, 
Lord Cornbury took sides with the aggressors, and 
harrassed the real owners of the church by number- 
less persecutions. Even this was not the worst fea- 
ture in his lordship’s conduct. He had been accom- 
modated according to his request, at his arrival in 
the village with the t! e loan of the house, belonging 
to the Presbyterian minister, asit was the best in the 
place, to the great inconvenience of the Clergyman 
and his family. On his lordship’s return to New 
York, instead of restoring the property to its right 
owner, he delivered it over to the Episcopalian mit 
ister, and ordered the Sheriff to cut up the glebe i- 
to lots and sell them for the benefit of the church. ‘ 

This persecuting spirit continued for several yeats. 
In the year 1707, two clergymen of the offensive per 
suasion, arrived at New York. One of these gentle- 
man, a Mr. McKemie, was invited to preach in the 
Dutch Church. But this coming to the Governor’ 
ears, he peremptorily forbade it, and the clergy - 
was obliged to officiate in a private house. The of 
er clergyman, Mr. Hampton, preached the same 
day at Newtown, Long Island. This gave suc 
offence to his lordship, that he issued a warrant for 
the arrest of both the Clergymen. They were by 4 
prehended and brought in a round-about-way ¥ 
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* Modern Hist. xxxix, 357. 
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| having preached without a license! 
| mained for nearly six weeks, and at length succeed- 


_ gor, on the morning of the day on which they were to 
be brought up before the chief justice, took different 


_ ment in the colony at the time, was acquitted by the 
| jury, notwithstanding, a strong charge by the chief 
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great triumph through Jamaica, to the Governor at 
New York, who treated them in a coarse and brutal 
manner; and finally committed them to prison for 
Here they re- 


ed in sueing outa writ of habeas corpus,but the Gover- 


ground, and compelled them to give bail for their ap- 
pearance at the succeeding term of the supreme 
court, on a charge of having preached in a dissent- 
ing meeting-house without having conformed to the 
requirements of the Toleration act. A bill was 
found by the grand jury against the Rey. McKemie, 
who, after a trial which caused considerable excite- 


justice, (Mempesion) to the contrary. The Cler- 
gyman was defended by Messrs. Regnies, Nicoll, 
and Jamieson. 

Every person will admit, that Mr. McKemie ought 
iohave peen liberated immediately on the rendering of 
the verdict ; but the judges were so shamefully partial, 
that they would not discharge him from his recogni- 


money expended in carrying on the prosecution 
against him, which he had to pay, together with his 


Those who are blessed, atthe present day with 
equal laws, a government of their own choice, and 
a pure administration of justice, cannot, when they 


benefits they enjoy. They have buta faint idea to 
what lengths Royal Governors in former times have 
carried their arrogance and oppression. 

But we are not writing a history. We have been 
led somewhat unconsciously this length by an exami- 
nation of the work, the title of which stands at the 
head of this article, and which we would recommend 
tosuch as are desirous of becoming more familiar 


Mr. Thompson has evinced in his book a most pa- 


with which the public have been, until now unac- 
quainted. The work is accompanied by a number 
of embellishments, such as a map of Long Island, 
noting every, even the smallest settlement, and a 
number of plates of the most pictursque views, and 
country seats. Altogether it is one which we doubt 
not will be generally sought after when its merits 
come to be known. 


(For the Northern Light.] 
ORIGIN, HISTORY AND PRESENT CONDITION OF THE 
COMMON SCHOOLS OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 


BY 8S. 8S. RANDALL. 





No. III. 
Administration of Gideon Hawley. 


On the 4th day of February, 1814, the first annu- 
al report of Mr. Hawtry, as Superintendent of | 
Common Schools, was transmitted to the Legislature; | 
in which he informs that body that in pursuance of | 
the act for the establishment of common schools, 
passed on the 19th of June, 1812, he had atthe com- 
mencement of the preceding year riven due notice 
of an intended distribution of the interest of the school | 
fund, and that by means of such notice, that act had | 
been carried into operation so far as depended upen | 
him; that although no official returns had been re- 
ceived from which an estimate might be formed of | 
the beneficial operation of the act, yet that satisfac- | 
tory evidence had beenobtained, that in many cases | 
its operation had been prevented by the refusal or | 
neglect of towns to comply with its provisions; and | 
that in other cases where such compliance had been | 
made, and the act thereby carried into effect, its ope- 
ration had been much embarrassed by difficulties, | 
arising, as was believed, from the imperfection of its 
provisions; that notwithstanding these obstacles and | 
embarrassments, its influence had already proved | 
very salutary, and that with the aid of legislative 
amendment, it promised to yield all that encourage- 
ment to common schools which it was designed to | 
give. **]t was not to be expected,’ continues the | 
Superintendent, ‘that any system for the establish- | 
ment of common schools could be devised, which in 
its first form should be wholly free from imperfec- | 
tions; and accordingly it has been found that the ex- 
isting law for the establishment of such a system is, | 
1 some respects, defective in its provisions, and ob- 
scure and doubtful in its meaning.’? The report 
§0es on to suggest such amendments as were deemed 
Tequisite, in various particulars, not necessary to enu- 
Merate here. The operation, however, of that por- 
tion of the law which left it optional with the several | 
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towns to comply with its conditions and participate | seem calculated to inspire. It ought not, however, 
in its benefits, or not, as the inhabitants at their an-/|to be inferred from these or any other facts which 


annual town meeting might determine, is worthy of 


jhave come to his knowledge, that the system of com- 


special notice. We quote from that portion of the |mon schools established by law will ot fulfill the 


report which examines this feature of the system. 
‘* The fifth section of the act provides that such 


towns in every county as shall have complied with pointed. 


beneficial ends of its institution, or that the reasona- 
ble expectations of its founders have yet been disap- 
It was not a reasonable expectation that 


the law, by directing their supervisors to levy on them, | the prejudices of the community would immediately 
the sum required by the act to entitle them to their| subside, and their feelings fall in with a system 
proportion of the public money, shall receive by ap-| which, being altogether new in its provisions, was 
portionment, from the board of supervisors, the whole | untried in its operations. Nor was it reasonable to 
dividend of the county, according to their respec- | expect of such a system, that it would immediately 


tive population, to the exclusion of such towns as 
shall not have complied with the law. By a subse- 
quent part of the same section, it is further provided 
that the sum required to be raised on each town, to 
entitle it to a share of the public money, must be 
equal to the sum apportioned to such town by the 
board of supervisors. By the operation of these se 
veral provisions in the act, the case may be that a 
single town in a county, shall be entitled to receive 
the whole dividend for such county; and although 
this sum shall be more than sufficient, (as in ordina 
ry Cases it will be,) to support all its schools, it must 


nevertheless be subjected by tax to the payment of 


an additional sum equal in amount to the sum it is 
entitled to receive; and this addifional sum must, in 
law, be applied to the support of its schools, which 
may have had, (and in ordinary cases will have had) 
an excess of support already. Although the case 
here supposed has not yet occurred, to the know- 
ledge of the Superintendent, there is nevertheless 
good reason to believe it will occur; satisfactory 
evidence having been obtained, that in some coun- 
ties but few towns have complied with the law, or 
shown any disposition to comply therewith. ‘The 
mischief herein complained of may be remedied by 


| 


fulfill all the beneficial ends of its institution. The 
system of common schools, like every other system 
which arrives to perfection, must be gradual in its 
growth; inits infancy it should be cherished with 
tenderness and care, and it ought not to be lightly 
discarded because it wants maturity, before it hag 
had time to attain it. It is well known that most of 
the difficullies which now embarrass the concerns of 
common schools, and which, in the opinion of some, 
preclude the expectation of any beneficial result, do 
not arise so much from any defect in the system es- 
tablished by law, as from an ignorance of the duties 
required under that system, and the unaccustomed 
nature of its operations. But when time shall have 
removed the cause of this difficulty, as by the aid 
of occasional instructions, it most infallibly will 
do, and shall have given to this system what consti- 
tutes the perfection of almost every other—a long 
establishment; there is a moral certainty that the 


| beneficial ends of its institution will be fulfilled, and 


| (he expectations of its founders fully realized.’? 


eye F o” | 
providing that the board of supervisors shall not, in 


any case, raise by tax on any town, a sum exceed- 
ing the sura which such town shall be entitled to re 
ceive out of the county dividend, if all the towns in 
the county had complied with the law.” 

**Tt will be found by inspection of the act, that 
one of its principal features is the provision which 
gives every town an election, either to comply with 
the act and receive its benefits, and bear its burdens, 
or to refuse such compliance, and thereby forego its 
benefits, and avoid its burdens. Inthe exercise of 
this choice, it has already been observed that many 
towns have refused to comply with the act, and it is 
believed they will generally persist in such refusal, 
and that some other towns which have already com- 
plied with the law, will endeavor to retract their 
compliance. By allowing such an option to every 
town, the operation of the act depending on the plea- 
sure, and not unfrequently the caprice of a few indi 
viduals, will be always partial and fluctuating; it 
will, moreover, be embarrassed by all the difficulties 
which are naturally connected with instability ofsys- 
tem and intricacy of form. Itis therefore submit 
ted whether this provision in the act may not be so 
amended as to make it obligatory on towns to com 
ply with the act, and also on the board of supervi- 
sors of the several counties to levy on their respec- 
tive towns, a sum equal to the sum which shall be 
apportioned to such towns out of the public money 
to be distributed.”?> This sugeestion was adopted by 
the Legislature, and the act amended in this and va 
rious other respects, in conformity to the recommen- 
tion of the Superintendent 

On the 11th of February, 1815, Mr. Hawley trans 
mitted to the Legislature his second annual report as 
Superintendent. The returns which had been made 
to him from the several counties were, however, s¢ 
few in number, and in general so extremely defec 
tive in substance, and inartificial inform, that he did 
not deem it advisable to communicate them to the 
Legislature, preferring to defer the performance of 
the duty required by him in this respect, until more 
perfect returns, in accordance with forms and in- 
structions to be prepared by him, should enable him 
to discharee it more beneficially to the public. 


“The neglect of many of the commissioners of 


| common schools, and other subordinate officers un 


der the act,’’ says the Superintendent, ‘ in not mak- 
ing the returns required of them by law, and the 
manner in which others who have undertaken to 
make the necessary returns have discharged their 
’ and inte- 


rest in the concerns of common schools, and gene 


,a want of care 


lrally a very ereat decree of embarrassment in con 


The Superintendent has 
and especially from 
dvice, that a 


ducting their operations. 
also learnt from other sources, 
the frequent application to him for a 
very great degree of embarrassment has been felt by 
most persons who have any chare under the act for 

has also observed 
that there has not as yet been excited that general 


The 
Superintendent proceeds to suggest a few additional 
amendments to the act concerning common schools, 
and concludes with some observations in reference 
to the investment of the school fund. 

On the first day of April, 1816, the Superintend- 
ent transmitted his third annual report, from which 


‘itappeared that returns relative to the condition of 


the schools, had been made to him from 338 towng 
in thirty-six of the forty-six counties then in the 
state: that the whole number of districts from which 
reports had been received by the commissioners, in 


‘conformity to law, was 2,631; that the whole num- 


ber of children between the ages of five and fifteen 


\in said districts, was 176,449, and that 140,106 had 


‘reported in the common schools. 
jent, however, observes: 


been under instruction during a portion of the year 
The Superintend- 
“The returns not being 


|coiplete, and many of them being defective in some 


one or more of their necessary requisites, it is diffi- 
cult to form any certain estimate from them. Tak- 
ine, however, the most correct and full returns for a 
criterion, it would appear that there are within the 


|state, about five thousand districts in which common 


schools are established; that the number of children 
taught in them is at leasttwo hundred thousand, and 
that the number of children between the ages of five 
and fifteen years, residing in those districts, is about 
two hundred and fifty thousand. The city of Alba- 
ny, and the city and county of New-York, not be- 


ling divided into school districts under the act, are 


> 


not included in this estimate These being the first 


| statistical returns under the act of 1812, it may not 
|be uninteresting to contrast them with those for the 


lany pecuniary aid which it may afford. 


year 1842, after the lapse of thirty years. "he whole 
number of school districts is now about eleven thou- 
sand; the number of children between the ages of 
five and sixteen, is about six hundred and fifty thou- 
cand, of which not less than six hundred thousand 
are under instruction during the whole ora portion 
of the year in common schools 

But to resume our quotation from Mr. Hawley’s 
report: ‘The Superintendent has also had the salis- 
faction to learn from other sources, that the establish- 
ment of common schools by law has already produc- 
ed many great and beneficial results. The number 
of schools has been inc reased; many school houses 
have been built; more able teachers employed, and 
much of that interest which ought to be felt in be- 
half of common schools, has been generally excit- 
ed. The beneficial operation of the act hasalso been 
visible in the pecuniary aid w hich many schools have 
derived from it. A perpetual annuity of Iwenty dol- 
lars, which is the average sum received by each dis- 
trict under the act, ought not to be corsidered a tri- 
fle unworthy of any account. It has been very sen- 
sibly felt, especially in those districts where, from 
the inability of the inhabitants, or from any other 
cause, common schools have not been kept open for 
the whole vear; and when the revenue of the fund 
shall have attained its full growth, the distributive 
ehare of each district will be so much more conside- 
rable. that the munificence of the Legislature cannot 
fail to be more gratefully acknowledged. 

<¢ But the great benefit of the act does not lie in 


The people 


interest in behalf of the establishment of common lof this state are, in general, able to educate their 


schools by law, which the importance of it might 
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ichildren without the aid of any public gratuity ; and 
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if they fail in this respect, it is owing more to their 
want of proper schools than of suflicient means. 
The public gratuity is important, as it tends to ex- 
cite an interest in the affairs of common schools | 
which might not otherwise be felt, and is also bene- | 
ficial in many other respects. But the great benefit | 
of the act consists in securing the establishment of | 
common schools wherever they zre necessary ; in or- 
ganizing them on a suitable and permanent founda- | 
tion, and in guarding them against the admission of | 
unqualified teachers. ‘These were the great ends | 
roposed in the establishment of common schools by | 
aw; and under the wise and liberal policy of the 
Legislature, these ends have been so far accomplish- | 
ed as to warrant full faith in their final complete at- | 
tainment.”’ 

On the 12th of March, 1817, Mr. Hawley trans- | 
mitted to the Legislature his fourth annual report, in | 
which he states that “the returns which have been | 
made to him during the last year, from most of the | 
counties of the state, afford satisfactory evidence of | 
a progressive increase in the number of common 
schools, and a corresponding improvement in their | 
condition. Itis ascertained with sufficient certainty, | 
that there are within the state, exclusive of the city | 
and county of New-York, at least five thousand | 
common schools, which have been organized and | 
kept up under the act for their establishment—and | 
that the number of children annually taught in them | 
exceeds two hundred thousand.’’ 

In his fifth annual report, under date of March 16, 
1818, the Superintendent informs the Legislature, 
that from the returns made to him during the preced- | 
ing year, it appeared that there were more than five | 
thousand common schools, in which were annually | 
taught upwards of two hundred thousand children, | 
the returns not being suiliciently full and definite to | 
enable him to speak with more precision. ‘‘ Oncom- 
paring the returns of common schools, however, for | 
different years, it appeared that in almost every dis- | 
trict a greater proportion of the children between the | 
ages of five and fifteen years have been taught, and 
a regular school supported for a longer time in every 
succeeding year, than in the preceding one. To this | 
result, so favorable to the establishment of common 
schools by law, it may be added, and it has not oer] 
caped the notice of the most transient observer, that | 
under the operation of this system better pectable| 





have been employed; a new and more respectable 
character given to our common schools, and a much 
greater interest excited in their behalf.’”’ 

‘*It is now more than five years,’’? continues the 
Superintendent, ‘‘ since common schools were estab- 
lished by law. The first act of the Legislature was 
passed in 1812, Sovn after this act was carried into 
operation, it was discovered to be defective in many 
of its provisions. ‘To supply this defect, and to add 
some provisions which were deemed necessary, a 
new act waspassed in 1$14. ‘This act was also found 
on trial to be imperfect, and in the following year it 
underwent sundry amendments. Since that time, 
the system founded on the act of 1814, and the 
amendments of 1815, has remained unaltered; nor 
has a practice of three years under it discovered any 
very great defects. It was not, however, to be ex. 
pected, even after the amendment of 1815, that the 
system would be found complete and perfect in all its 
details; on the contrary, it was to be expected of this 
as of every other new and untried system, that time 
would develop manyimperfections which had not been | 
foreseen.’’ ‘The Superintendent proceeds to suggest 
several particulars of the system which, in his judg- 
ment, required amendment—and adds, “ although 
when a system is once established it is not advisable 
to subject it to frequent revision and amendment, 
without urgent cause—yet as the system of common 
schools might be improved in these and other res- 

ects not adverted to, and it will be necessary, at 
mere to consolidate the different acts on the subject, 
the propriety of revising the whole system and 
amending it in some of its subordinate parts, is res- 
pectfully submitted.’” The residue of the report is 
devoted to a consideration of the Lancasterian sys- 
tem of education, the introduction of which, into the 
common schools, had been strongly recommended by 
the governor, (De Witt Clinton, ) in his speech at the 
opening of the session. The peculiar excellencies 
of this system were clearly and distinctly pointed out 
by the Superintendent, and its adoption, especially 
in all the larger schools in cities and villages, urgent- 
ly and ably enforced. Under the impetus thus given, 
Lancasterian schools were established in many por- 
tions of the state, and societies incorporated, several 
of which are still in existence, having for their ob- 
ject the introduction and promotion of the system of 
Bell and Lancaster, then at its zenith of popularity. 
Experience, however, failed to realize the saneuine 
anticipations of those friends of education who saw 
in the general adoption of this system, the commence- 
ment of a new and brighter era in the science of ele- 








mentary instruction—and after an ephemeral and 
sickly existence, these institutions, from which such 
favorable results were expected, languished, and, 
with few exceptions, disappeared. Whether the 
failure of this experiment resulted from inherent de- 
fects in the monitorial system of instruction, from 
its want of adaptation to the peculiar genius of our 
people, or from an inability on the part of those to 
whom its administration was committed, to carry in- 
to effect the plan of its founders and the views of its 
advocates, is still an unsettled question. 

On the 17th of February, 1819, the Superintendent 
transmitted to the Legislature his sixth annual re- 
port. From the returns which had been made to him 
during the preceding year, it appeared that in four 
hundred and two towns, from which only returns had 
heen received, there were 4116 common schools or- 
ganized under the act for their establishment, and 
that in 3844 of these schools, from which only par- 
ticular districts returns had been received, there had 
been taught during the year, 210,316 children. From 
one hundred and fifty-eight towns no returns had 
been received, and from many of the reporting 
towns, the returns were to a considerable extent de- 
ficient. ‘* Allowing the towns from which no returns 
have been made, to have the same number of schools 
in proportion to their population and extent, as other 
towns of equal extent and population from which re- 
turns have been made, the whole number of common 
schools in this state, organized and permanently es- 
tablished under the act of the Legislature, may be 
estimated at nearly six thousand—and the number of 
children annually taught in them, in the various 
branches of elementary education, at nearly two 
hundred and fifty thousand. This great increase and 
prosperity of cur common schools,” continues the 
Superintendent, ‘is evidently the result of the wise 
and liberal policy adopted by the Legislature for 
their encouragement and support. On comparing 
the returns of schools made for different years since 
their first establishment by law, it appears that they 
have increased in a much greater ratio than the in- 
crease of population, and that their condition, which 
was before stationary, has, under the salutary opera- 
tion of the law for their establishment, been rapidly 
and substantially improved. From the earliest re- 
turns made under the act, it appears that the number 
of children taught was not more than four-fifths of the 
number between the ages of five and fifteen years. 
From subsequent returns, it appears that the children 
taught had increased to five-sixths of that number. 

sut from the last returns it appears that the number 
of children now taught is equal to seven-eighths of the 
number between the ages of five and fifteen years. 
From the same comparison it also appears, that the 
average length of time for which schools have been 
kept in each year, since their first establishment by 
law, has incresed in about the same ratio as the 
number of children taught. The same data also af: 
fords evidence that common schools have risen in 
public estimation, and received a degree of care and 
attention to their concerns, corresponding with their 
increase and prosperity. If these results were the 
only evidence of a beneficial operation in the system 
of common schools provided by law, they would be 
sufficient to establish the public confidence in the po- 
licy of that system, and to secure it a permanent du- 
ration. But itis well known, although it does not 
appear from any data in the returns, that the system 
has produced other results not less in magnitude or 
merit. It has secured our schools against the admis- 
sion of unqualified teachers, by requiring them to 
submit to examination before a public board of in- 
spectors, and to obtain from them a certificate of ap- 
probation, before they can legally be employed. It 
has imparted to common schools a new and more re- 
spectable character, by making them a subject of le- 
gal notice, and investing them with powers to regu- 
late theirownconcerns. It has corrected many evils 
in the discipline and government of schools, not only 
by excluding unqualified teachers, but by subjecting 
the schools and course of studies in them, to the fre- 
quent inspection of public officers. It has founded 
schools in places, where, by conflicting interests, or 
want of concert in the inhabitants, none had been 
before established ; and it has, by its pecuniary aid, 
enabled many indigent children to receive the bene- 
fits of education, which would not otherwise have been 
within their reach. The system having already ful- 
filled so many of the beneficial ends of its institu- 
tion, and it being now only six years since it was first 
organized and carried into operation, it is warranta- 
ble to infer that all the expectations of its founders 
will, in due time be realized.”’ 

The Superintendent renews his recommendation 
for a revision and consolidation of the several en- 
actments relating to common schools. His sug ges- 
lions in this respect were adopted by the Legislature, 
and on the 19th of April following, the ‘‘ Act for 





with the various amendments which had from time 
to time been made, and such as were suggested b 
Mr. Hawley in his reports for the two precedin 
years. The publication of the revised act was ac- 
companied by an able exposition of its various pro- 
visions, from the pen of Mr. Hawley, and with com- 
plete forms for the several proceedings required un- 
der it by the several officers connected with its ad. 
ministration. 

On the 21st of February, 1820, Mr. Hawley trans- 
mitted to the Legislature his seventh annual report. 
He states ‘‘ that the returns of common schools for 
the last year are much more full and satisfactory than 
any before received ;”’ that from these returns it ap- 
peared that in 515 towns, there were 5,763 common 
schools organized according to law, and that 5,118 
of these schools, from which only particular districts 
returns had been received, there had been taught 
during the year, in the various branches of elemen- 
tary education, 271,877 children. The number of 
children between the ages of five and fifteen years, 
residing in the districts from which returns had been 
received, was 302,703, making the number of child- 
ren taught equal to nine-tenths of the whole number 
between the ages of five and fifteen. 

On the 21st of February, 1821, Mr. Hawley trans- 
mitted to the Legislature his eighth and last annual 
report as Superintendent—from which it appeared 
that in 545 towns from which returns had been re- 
ceived, there were 6,323 school districts organized 
according to law, from 5,489 of which particular dis- 
trict reports had been made, shewing that of 317,- 
633 children, between the ages‘ of five and fifteen 
years, residing in those districts, 304,549 had been 
under instruction during portions of the year in the 
common schools. Noreturns were received from 27 
towns. ‘‘ The proportion,” observes the Superin- 
tendent, “‘ which, from the present returns, the num- 
ber of children taught bears to the number between 
the ages of five and fifteen years, is much greater 
than at any former period. In about one half of the 
towns in the state, the number taught exceeds the 
number between the ages of five and fifteen years; 
and taking the whole state together, the number 
taught is more than nineteen-twentieths of the num- 
ber between these ages. The average length of time 
for which schools have been kept for the last year, 
has also increased in about the same ratio as the 
number of childrentaught. There is now, therefore, 
reason to believe that the number of children in the 
state who do not attend any school, and who are not 
otherwise in the way of receiving a common educa- 
tion, is very small. ‘The public bounty is sufficient 
to defray the expense of most schools for about three 
months in the year; and where that is expended in 
different parts of the year, so as not to defray the 
whole expense of the school for any particular part, 
it is understood that in most districts poor children 
have been permilted to attend the district school free 
of expense, under that provision in the school act 
which empowers districts to exonerate those child- 
ren from the payment of teacher’s wages. The rea- 
diness with which such permission has been general- 
ly granted, wherever it has been deserved, is very 
creditable to the public spirit and liberality of the in- 
habitants of school districts, and it is considered pro- 
per on this occasion, to bring the fact to the notice 
of the Legislature. From these circumstances, in 
connection with the friendly disposition every where 
manifested in the cause of education, it is considered 
warrantable to infer, that of the rising generation in 
this state, very few individuals will arrive to matu- 
rity without the enjoyment and protection of a com- 
mon education.’ 

A comparative view of the condition of the com- 
mon schools, from the earliest reports made to the 








the Support of Common Schools’? was re-enacted, 


Superintendent in 1816, down to 1821, accompanies 
this report, and is as follows: 
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These results afford the best commentary upon the 
practical wisdom of the system established by the 
Legislature, and the ability and fidelity with which 
that system was administered. To no individual in 
the state, are the friends of common schoo! education 
more deeply indebted for the impetus given to the 
cause of elementary instruction in its infancy, than 
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to Gipeon Hawrey. At a period when every 
thing depended upon organization; upon supervision ; 
upon practical acquaintance with the most minute 

details, and upon a patient, persevering, laborious 
| process of exposition, Mr. Ha wiry united in him- 
self all the requisites for the efficient discharge of 
the high functions devoived upon him by the Legisla- 
ture. From a state of anarchy and confusion, and 
complete disorganization, within a period of less 
than eight years arose a beautiful and stately fabric, 
pased upon the most impregnable foundations, sus- 
tained by an enlightened public sentiment, fortified 
by the best and most enduring affections of the peo- 
ple, and cherished as the safeguard of the state—the 
true palladium of its greatness and prosperity.— 
Within this brief period the number of school dis- 
tricts had more than doubled, and the proportion of 
children annually participating in the blessings of 
| elementary instruction, increased from four-fifths to 

twenty-four twenty-fifths of the whole number re- 
| siding in the state of a suitable age to attend the 

public schools. When we take into view the disad- 
vantages under which every new and untried system 
must, of necessity, labor, before it can be commend- 
| ed to general adoption, and consider the immense 





extent, affected by the stringent provisions of the act 
of 1812, and its subsequent amendments, we cannot 
fail of being surprised at the magnitude of the re- 
sults which developed themselves under the adminis 
trationof Mr. Hawniey. The foundations of a per- 
manent and noble system of popular education were 
strongly and securely laid by him, and we are now 
witnessing the magnificent superstructure, which, in 
the progress of a quarter of a century, has been gra- 
dually upbuilt on these foundations. Immediately 
after the completion of his list annual report, Mr. H. 
retired to the shades of private life, where he has 
ever since remained, in the enjoyment, we trust, of 
all the happiness and tranquillity to which his long 
and arduous labors in the cause of education richly 
entitledhim. Wrtcome Estecck, of the cily of 
Albany, was named as his successor in office, but 
the Legislature saw fit to abolish the office as a sepa- 
rate department of the government, and to devolve 
its duties upon the Secretary of State. 





{For the Northern Light.] 


NOTES ON THE NEW-NETHERLANDS. 


O’CALLAGHAN. 


| BY DR. E. 


Contents—Petrus Stuyvesant, formerly Vice Commander of 
the Island of Curacoa, appointed Director of the New-Net 
lands—his Commission from the State arrives at 








Gen 


us government—}] 


New-Amsterdam with other officers of his ¢ pro 
ceeds to introduce order into the public aflairs—issues pro- 
clamations against drunkenness, Sabbath breaking, smug- 


ling, and for the regulation of trade—determines on repairing 
the forts—imposes new duties, and calls upon the } arme rs to 
|} pay their tithes. New-Amsterdam again disturbed by fac- 
‘ion—Kieft accuses Melyn and Petersen of divers high crime 

—trial of these gentlemen—charges brought against Kielt— 


Melyn and Petersen found guilty, fined and banished—kieft, 
Bogardus and Van der Hoykens sail for Holland—are lost on 
the coast of Wales—singular prophecy of De Vries fulfilled— 


—nev 


Rev. Johanus Rackerus succeeds Bogardus vy church war- 
dens appointed to finish the church—a brewery built in Fort 
Orange—Indians and Duich still suspicious of each other. 
PETRUS STUY VESANT, successor to Gov. Kieft, 
was a military commander of some repute, and had 
been for several years previously, Vice Director of 
the Island of Curagoa. Whilst in charge of that go- 
vernment, he had been severely wounded in an as- 
sault on the Island of St. Martin, in consequence of 
which he was obliged to return to Holland, in Au- 
gust, 1644, to procure surgical relicf, the heat of the 
climate having such an effect on his wound as to for- 
bid his longer residence at Curagoa.* It was, it is 
supposed, from this hurt that he eventually lost his 








| leg. He was, however, so far recovered in 16 15, as 
|| to allow his name to be forwarded, as we have alrea 


dy seen, in the summer of that year, to the States 
‘ : ; ae Biagee 
General, for the approbation of their High Mighti- 


following commission: 


to all those to whom these presents shall come, 
Health! 

“Bewr KNowN: Whereas We have deemed it 
adviseable to promote the affairs of the General Pri- 
vileged West India Company, and not only to main- 
tain the trade and people of the coasts of the New- 
Netherlands, and the places situate therein, together 
with the Islands of Curacoa, Bonaire, Aruba, and 
their dependenceis, and whatever has hitherto pro- 
ceeded from this Country thither, but also to make 
new discoveries, and with foreign princes to form 
new treaties and alliances—and to annoy the enemy 
in all possible ways in their forts and in their strong- 
holds, as well by sea as by land, for which purpose 
it is necessary to appoint some person as Directo 
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* Alb. Rec. xii. 63. 
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‘* Wherefore We, confiding in the probity and ex- 
perience of Petrus Stuyvesant, formerly Su- 
perintendent of our affairs at, and Director of, the 
aforesaid Island of Curagoa and the places thereunto 
deyending, We, ourselves, being well pleased with 
his services there, have commissioned and appointed, 
and by these Presents doappoint and commission the 
said Perrus Struyvyusan7 Director over the said 
countries of the New-Netherlands, the places thereun- 
to adjoining, together with the aforementioned Is- 
lands of Curagoa, Bonaire, Aruba, and their depen-- 
dencies; to administer with the Council with him ap- 
pointed, as well now as hereafter, the said office of 
| Director, both by water and land, and as such to at- 
tend carefully to the advancement, promotion and 
preservation of friendship, alliances, trade and com- 
merce; to the direction of all matters appertaining 
to traflic and war, together with the maintainance in 





variety of interests which were, to a greater or less | 


nesses as Director General of the New-Netherlands. | 
In the course of the succeeding year he received the | 


‘The States General of the United Netherlands, | 


good order of all belonging to the service of the 
| United Netherlands, and the General West India 
Company; safely to preserve, and to keep in good 
| repair, the places and forts therein; to administer 
| law and justice, as well civil as criminal; and more- 
| over to perform all that concerns his office and du- 
| ties in accordance with the charter, and the general 
and particular Instructions herewith given, and to be 
| hereafter given him, as a good and faithful Director 
is bound and obliged by his Oath in our hands to do: 
WittcH Dons, all officers and common soldiers 
there, together with the Inhabitants and others con- 
veyed to the aforesaid places as subjects, and all 
whom it might concern, are called on and command- 
ed to acknowledge, respect, and obey the said Pr- 
TRUS STUY VESANT as our Director overthe divers 
countries and places in the New- Netherlands, and the 
Islands of Curagoa, Bonaire, Aruba, with their de- 
pendencies, and to afford all help, countenance, and 
assistance in the performance of these things, as well 
as of such as We find to appertain to the company’s 
service. Done in our Assembly, at the Hague, on 
the xxviiith July, 1646.?* 

The new Director arrived at New-Amsterdam on 
the llth May, 1647, with a convoy of three ships, 
the great Gerrit, the Swal, and the Raid, after a stormy 
passage, during which he lost from 16 to 18 men.t 
He was accompanied to his new government by the 
}tonorable Lubert Van Dinclagen, Henricus Van 
Dyck, and Capt. Lieut. Brian Nuton. The first 
named of these gentleman had been commissioned 
as first Counsellor by the States General. The Di 
rectors of the West India Company had appointed 


and Attorney-General of the Province, at the usual 
salary, together with one-third of all the confisca- 
tions and fines imposed by law. Nuton had already 
served the company some twenty years in different 
parts, and held office, both civil and military, under 
Stuyvesant at Curagoa.{ 

Stuyvesant found matters, on his arrival at Fort 
Amsterdam, in any but a satisfactory condition. 
Yorn internally by contending factions; threatened 


foreign rivals, the possessions of the company seem- 
ed to be on the point of passing from their hands 
without the power to retain them, whilst smuggling, 
and an active contraband trade, seriously affected, 
and almost annihilated the public revenue. Having 
despatched the Great Gerrit to Boston, “in English 
Virginia,’? with a cargo of salt, and the other two 
vessels above mentioned to the West Indies, “to try 
their fortunes,’’§ he proceeded to re-establish order 
and to introduce some necessary reforms into the ad- 
ministration of public affairs. . 
The Director’s Council was composed now of the 
Honorable Dinclagen, the Honorable La Montagne, 
and the late Director Kieft, who bad not yet return- 
ed to Holland. Dinclagen was appointed, moreoy- 
er, shortly afterwards, president of the ordinary court 
H of ju stice—to which, besides the then members, 
| some of the company’s principal officers were to be 
added. ‘This court had power to decide in all cases, 
whatever, but were to demand the opinion of the Di- 
rector in all momentous casts, whilst Stuyvesant re- 
served to himself the right to preside, whenever he 
pleased, in said court. Cornelis Van Thienhoven 
| was continued in his office of Provincial Secretary ; 
| George Baxter was reappointed English Secretary 
to the Director General, and Jesmer Thomas was 
commissioned as Commander in Chief ‘‘ of all ves- 
sels. officers and crew, either large or small, which 
were actually at New-Amsterdam, or may arrive by 





Stuyvesant from the seat of government. || 
Amone the first measures adopted by 
was the issuing of a proclamation, (31 May, ) against 
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Stuyvesant als Directe 

ts, als mede op het eyland Curagoa 
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l ende ce ne I egen. Hol. Doe, ill. 84. 
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the second to succeed Van der Hoykens, as Sheriff 


from without by the pretensions and usurpations of 


| 
| 





drunkenness, quarrelling, kicking and fighting, 
‘even on the Lord’s day.”? Tavern keepers and 
brewers were thereby strictly forbidden to furnish 
any persons, (travellers and the members of their fa- 
milies excepted,) with liquors on the Sabbath, be- 
fore two o’vlock, ‘‘ when there is no preaching’,”’ oth- 
erwise not before four o’clock in the afternoon, un- 
der ihe penalty of forfeiture of their licenses, and 
six Carolus guilders for every person found drinking 
on the premises. 1t was at the same time perempto- 
rily ordered that no liquor should be sold “after the 
ringing of the bell,”’ that is, nine o’clock in the 
evening, except as before. The Director General 
next proclaimed ‘ the statute law of our Fatherland,” 
in force in the colony against all persons drawing a 
knife and wounding others. By this law, a fine of 
one hundred Carolus guilders was imposed on whom- 
soever should violate its provision by simply draw- 
ing a knife or sword on another, or six months hard 
labor, with bread and water, if the fine were not 
paid. If a wound were inflicted, the fine was in- 
creased to 300 gl. or if that were not paid, hard labor 
on bread and water, for one year and a half.* 

Some regulations against smuggling followed. 
Traders had been fora long time in the practice of 
secretly sending their furs to New-England and Vir- 
ginia, to be thence forwarded to Europe, whereby 
the company was cheated out of the export duties; 
and merchandize was as surreptiously introduced in- 
to the country, the vessels on which they were im- 
ported, passing up the river by Fort Amsterdam at 
night. All persons whatsoever, were therefore for- 
bidden ‘to sell, to barter, to ¢ onvey by water or by 
land, directly or indirectly, any wares or merchan- 
dize within the limits of the New Netherlands, be- 
fore the said ware had been registered or recogniz- 
ed, with regard to their quality, quantity or value.” 
All traders were, however, permitted to dispose of 
and sell their imported goods on the onerous and un- 
warrantable condition, that ‘they exhibited their 
accounts or books whenever it pleased the Director 
to examine these, to see to whom the merchandize 
had been sold, and what returns had been made in 
exchange, and that the duties had been faithfully paid 
before the interested leave the country.’ So deter- 
mined seemed the new Director to put down all ille- 
gal traffic, that he declared all goods confiscated 
which should be introduced contrary to the provi- 
sions of this Proclamation, and imposed, moreoyer, 
a fine of five hundred guilders on all those who should 
be found contravening its provisions. 

Ways and means were, in the interim, required for 
the pressing exigencies of the public service. The 
Commissary at the Fresh Water River had arriy- 
ed, and reported that the block-house in that quarter 
was in a ruinous condition, and that it must be re- 
paired without delay, if it, or the country around, 
were worth preserving. Though it was admitted that 
it was a heavy burden “ on our Lords the Mayors,” 
yet it was allowed, on the other hand, that if it were 
abandoned, ‘ our enemies, the english, who usurped 
the land there,’’ would directly take possesion of it, 
and then oust the Dutch altogether from the River 
Connecticut, ‘ which would be a disrespect to their 
High Mightinesses, and the West India Company.” 
It was therefore determined to repair FortGood Hope.} 

Fort Amsterdam was in a Condition still more di- 
lapidated. ‘* The walls were daily trodden down by 
men and beasts,”’ and afforded, since the last war, 
no means of defence. ‘To repair these forts; to fin- 
ish the church ‘ which they had already commenc- 
ed;”’ to secure ‘‘the cily of Amsterdam’? by a 
breast work, against the encroachments of the river, 
‘for the benefit of the merchants and citizens;” all 
which ‘laudable undertakings’? would, it was stat- 
ed, require considerable sums of money for the pay- 
ment of laborers and materials, it was resolved to 
impose new duties. 

All Spanish wine, brandy, and spirituous liquors 
sold by retail, were taxed accordingly, two stivers 
per kan, and French wines one sliver, which was 
equal to 10s. 8d. per anker on the first, and 5s. 4d. 
per anker, on the second class of liquors. These 
rates were to be paid on all such as were transmilted 
to other parts of the colony, except for private and 
domestic consumption, in which case the first class 


ia 


| were to pay 2s. and the second Is. per anker. 


water or by land,?? whenever public duty should call 


uyvesant, | 


' 
ur opae 


The merchants had already, “for many years,’ 
paid a duty on furs exported to Holland Stuy ve sant 
now revised that duty, and ordered that for the future 
every merchantable otter, elk, or beaver hide, should 
pay fifteen stivers each, two halves to be equal to 
one—and three ‘* drielings’’? to two whole beavers. 
All remaining furs of lesser value to be rated in pro- 
portion.§ 


An attempt was next made to improve the public 


treasury by collecting the tithes. A call was ac- 
* Alb. Rec i ( t ( 
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cordingly made on such farmers as had cultivated affair of the most dangerous consequences, and open | Eight men’’ were deliberating on the levying of cer- || Sever 
|| farms, and resided in the New-Netherlands for more the Toad for others more fatal, if two malignant | tain duties, they were unexpectedly interrupted by | on tt 
than two years, to appear before the Council to be | subjects dare to propose to the Director and Council, | Kieft, who cried out—*‘ Yes, there are many among souls 
| warned that they should be called on by the compa- | without having been either authorized by the Execu- | you who say that I have more ready cash in mine fortu 
|. ny for the tenth of their produce. This attempt, | tive, or solicited by the citizens at large, that we \heusse than four horses can draw at once;’? that | but a 
however, did not eventuate in the expected result.| should examine the late Director-General, by whom | thereupon he (Petersen,) became angry and said, | Vrie 
The farmers appeared, but expressed their inability | they were considered and proved to be perturbators \‘‘what signifies, sir! all this? We are convened | for t 
to meet such a demand, in consequence of the losses | of the public peace and tranquility, and declared |here to deliberate on the interests of our country and | mure 
which they had suffered in their plantations during | undeserving any confidence, and unfit to be promot- | nut of particular persons. There would be no end, This 
the war, and prayed accordingly for a year’s grace, | ed to any office of honor and trust ? If this point be | if all altercations were mentioned, but this might be | ness, 
promising to pay in the next year all that was due. | conceded to them,” he reasoned, “will not these |done if the Honorable Director would take the coat | cent 
This prayer was granted. Grace was accorded to| cunning fellows claim and assume in consequence | off with which he was decorated by the Lords his Hoy 
them for the present years’s tythes, and they were or-| even greater authority against ourselves and our | masters;” whereupon the Director, enraged with pas- } A 
dered to be better prepared on the next year.* council, should it happen that our administration did | sion, flew out of the room saying, “ Thou art an un- | to hi 
It was whilst the new Director was thus engaged | not quadrate in every respect with their whims, in| grateful fellow!’? The charge of recommending ry 
introducing order into his government, that the quar- | order to usurp over us a yet more unlimited power ? | mortgaging of the Island to the English he did not deat! 
| rels of faction again threw the city of New-Amster-| Even if the Honorable Directors did send some se-| deny, but stated that the advice was given in good land 
| dam into turmoil. cret orders to the Director-General and Council, re- | faith as member of the Director’s Council.* of ¢ 
It will be recollected that Kieft incurred conside-| garding some matters which related to the Indians, | A bill of indictment was next brought by the At- thos: 
| rable odium, in consequence of having excited the | was it feasible without causing disturbance, that |torney General against both the accused conjointl , in tl 
| war with the Indians in 16 13, and that he had render- | their Secretary in whose bosom these secrets have been |in which they were arraigned for having written the out 
| ed himself personally obnoxious toa large number of | confided, should be compelled by two private indi-| scandalous and calumnious letters against Kieft, | he s 
the people, by his policy at that period. Among the | viduals, to betray his trust ? In case he refuse, have | which have already been mentioned. the 
most zealous of his opponents were the Rev. Everar- | they the power to oblige him to submit?” A charge of Forgery wasalso brought. The above fice 
dus Bogardus, Cornelis Melyn, and Joachim Pe-| ‘To these several queries the Commissioners, Stuy- | letter purported to have been written and signed by app 
tersen Kuyter, the two last merchants at New-Amster- | vesant himself at their head, severally answered in| ‘the Eight men.’? Yet it was now stated even by | mn 
dam, and members of the College of the ‘‘ Kight| the negative. It was however, recommended, in | many of those who signed the instrument that it had wit! 
Men.” | order to procure all possible information in the vari- | never been communicated to them; that they had | a 
In October, 1644, letters had been transmitted to| ous matters at issue, for the authorities in Holland, | never been convened to draft such a letter; that no Pad 
the Directors of the West India Company Depart-| and to remove all suspicion from the Council and the | order was given by them to prepare it—and if it was oo 
ment of Amsterdam, in which Kieft’s administration, | Commissioners, that Melyn and Petersen be exa-| signed by those whose signatures were appended to Cor 
| especially as regarded the war, was censured in| mined on interrogatories and their answers forward- | it it was ‘in a precarious way ;’’ that it was not read | he] 
| strong terms, and accused with having committed | ed to the Directors in Holland—that they be required | in the College, or it had been altered after it was read i tif 
| “ abominable”? outrages and murders on the Indians, | to give their opinions regarding the causes of the |—or those whose names were affixed to it, “ plain 
'| who before had lived with our nations as lambs.” | late war—that they state by name who were its first | i!literate men,’? some of whom could not sign their te 
‘| Kieft was, moreover, charged with having neglect-| authors—and if they were authorized to demand in- | names, were illuded and grossly deceived. Finally = 
|| ed, when the war was at its height, the opportunity | formation concerning that war either from the Di: |the Commonalty in whose names the accused pro- rd 
| afforded by the arrival of troops in the Blue Cock, | rector-General, or from the High Legitimate Sove-|fessed to act, gave them no power to write such a Cu 
from Curagoa, when he could have ‘‘ mustered four | reign, or from the community at large. In case they | letter. a 
hundred men” to crush the savages: thaton the con-| had, then communication might be given them of| The Attorney-General finally charged the prisoners “i 
trary, he had wasted his time in private contentions | the despatches and orders which the Director-Gene- | with having treated the new Council with contempt e. 
and quarrels, and squander “1 the munitions of war} ral and Council had received. But if, on the other | by refusing to furnish the document required by that | - 
and other resources of the colony; that he had usurp- | hand, they could not produce these authorities, then body, and introducing a threat into their petition, the 
ed more power than belonged to his office, and exer- they should be obliged to return to Fatherland with |having stated therein that they had more proofs but | ex 
cised more authority than the Company itself; that | the functionary whom they accused to establish their | should reserve them forthe High and Mighty Lords, | or 
he browbeat ‘the Eight Men”? in theirsessions; that | accusations and complaints, before their High and | the States General. The public prosecutor conclud- | as 
his treaties with the Indians were as full of lies as | Mighty Sovereign Lords, as we,’? concludes the re-|ed that the prisoners ought to suffer death; but de- | ne 
lines; and finally, that he had heen guilty of “ ty-| port, “ have not yet been ordered to make a similar | manded afterwards that they should be banished, and | | shi 
| yanny, exaction, murder, theft, and other heinous | inquiry, much lees authorized to pronounce judgment | fined one thousand guilders ($400) each.t | 
|| crimes.” against the late Director and Council or any indi-| The members of the Council now delivered their | ye 
\ The letters containing thes grave charges, were | vidual.”’* , lindividual opinions. The Hon. Dinclagen consider- | th 
{| written, it is presumed, by the Rev. Everardus Bo-| — In accordance with this conclusion, and on peti- | ed the accused guilty of an attempt to sow sedition, | dit 
| gardus, and purported to have been sanctioned by | tion of Kieft, Melyn and his associate were called | and to stir the people to rebellion against their Chief | fe 
| the Lord of Nederhorst, by the commonalty at} on to deliver in proofs of their charge, and an au- Magistrate, and advised that Melyn should be banish- | || al 
| large, and to have been signed by Isaack Allerton, thentic copy of the letter they had sent to Holland | forever, and Petersen for a limited time. The other | i 
Jan Damen, Barent Dircksen, Abm. Petersen, Tho-| in 1644, or in default to be prosecuted for slander; |Counsellors concurred in this opinion, though they | os 
| mas Hall, Gerrit Wolfertsen, Joachim Petersen, Cor- | and on the 4th July, they were arrested, and l considered the accused should be also condemned | ™ 
i| nelis Melyn, who composed the Colleve of ‘the | the Attorney-General was ordered to prosecute them, | to pray God and justice for pardon. Stuyvesant | 
Eight Men,” | on the charges already presented against them by the | was the last to deliver his views. | he 
Kieft having obtained communication of this let-| late Director-General. He recapitulated the several items of accusation, | o 
ter, embraced the earliest opportunity after Stuyve- The whole of the policy and conduct of the last |and dwelt particularly on the charge of mutiny and | be 
sant’s arrival, to charge Cornelis Melyn and Joachim | administration seemed to have been laid open by this | rebellion, quoting various texts of scripture in sup- ie 
Petersen, two of the most active of his enemies, as | State trial, and as its details will furnish an interest- port of his views. ‘* Ye shall not curse your Judges, 
the authors of that letter, the contents of which he | ing insight into the proceedings of the Colonial au- | neither shall ye calumniate the chiefs of the nation,”’ of 
declared were both false and calumnious. He atthe | thorities in those days, we shall, without apology, | (Exod. xx. 2.) ‘“Do not curse the King not even \ y' 
same time accused those two gentlemen, before the | draw fully on the records. "lin your heart.” (Eccles. x. 20.) On these he read = 
Director General and Council, with conspiracy, se Cornelis Melyn was accused with having threaten- | a long lecture; and concluded by giving it as his | W 
dition, mutiny, rebellion and other high crimes and | ed his lawful Governor, Wilhelm Kieft, with the gal-| opinion, that Melyn was guilty of calumny, defa- j| > 
misdemeanors, and demanded that the parties be exa- | lows and the wheel—that he resisted his authority, | mation and injuring his lawful sovereien, and ought ps 
mined on interrogatories before that high court. and denied being subject to him, though he was at|to be punished by Dean, and that all his property | Ps 
Melyn and Petersen hereupon demanded, on their | the time an actual inhabitant and citizen of the Man- | should be confiscated; and that Petersen should re- " 
side that all the former members of the Council, ex- | hattans, saying ‘‘ what have we to do with the head | ceive an arbitrary correction and be fined 300 guil- : 
cept Kieft should be interrogated, on the matters at of the Devil? Let him rule over the Company’s ser-|ders (30.){ b 
issue, and expressed a hope, at the same time, that} vants, I have nothing to do with justice—here isno| The ma jority of the Commission, were, however, . 
the Director-General and Council, would for the | justice for me,’’? with other mutinous and disorderly opposed to such harsh sentences, and Melyn was r 
while set aside the respectability of the parties ac-| words. It was further charged against him that he | finally condemned to seven years banishment, to ; 
cused, and judge of the question on its merits. endeavored to persuade the servants to leave the quit the country in the first sailine ship, and further . 
A commission wasissued hereupon appointing the | company as they could not get their pay; that his! to pay a fine of three hundred cuilders, one third of : 
Director-General, the Honorable Dinclagen, La} servants had by his orders, robbed the savages, and | which was to goto the poor; one-third tothe Church, 
Montagne, Attorney-General Van Dyck, Lt. Nuton, | that he had taken, long before the last war, a part|/and one-third to the Attorney-General. Petersen 
Jesmer Thomas, Paulus Leendersteen Vander Grist, | of their hunting ground from the Indians of Staten- | was banished for three years and fined one hundred | 
|| and Jan Claesen Bol, to report on the propriety of} Island. ; and fifty guilders, which were ordered to be divided ( 
| granting this request. The charges against Joachim Petersen Kieyter, |in the same manner as the fine imposed on Melyn.§ 
| Unfortunately for Melyn and Joachim Petersen, | were that he had compared Kieft to Saul, whose pas-|  Kieft having obtained this triumph over his ene- | 
|| Stuyvesant had all the self will of the soldier, and | sions were soothed by music—that he proposed throw- | mies, prepared now toreturn to Holland. The Rev. | | 
|| was a strong stickler for the prerogatives of the | ing the Sachem, or Indian Chief, into the cellar, and | Borardus had already resigned, on the 22nd July, | ; 
| Executive. Without waiting for the report of the | shooting the other Indians who had been negotiat- his office as minister of the company, and had ob- ’ 
|| Commission of his own appointment, he at once | ing for a treaty of peace, and threatened to pinch | tained permission to revisit Fatherland, and Vander : 
|| prejudged the question, and on Kieft’s exparte repre- them with red hot tongs; thatin the presence of ‘ the Hoykins, the late Attorney-General was also about | Ps 
|| sentations pronounced such an inquiry as the com-| Eight men” in College assembled, he threatened the | to go back to his native country. e 
| plainants demanded at once improper to be asked or | Director with strange things whenever he should lay| They embarkedin the ship the ‘“ Princess,” Kieft 
|| granted. oe f down his robes of State, and finally that he endeav-|taking with him specimens of his tested minerals, 
‘< Was it ever seen or heard of ina republic,” he | ored to induce Kieft to surrender and mortgage the | and sailed from New- Amsterdam on the 16th August. | Nj 
|| demanded, ‘‘ that vassals and subjects conceived, Marhattans to the English. ; Nas with a cargo estimated at £20,000. On the passage | 
modelled and delivered to the Magistrates articles Melyn having been examined denied in toto, or | home the mariners mistook the channel, entered the 
|| which they broached and obtruded, to be examined | explained away the above charges. Petersen did | _ tata pone —— 
|| by superiors unless such an act had been previously | his best also to explain the accusations of Attorney- * Alb. Ree. vii. 35, 36, 37, 40, 41. 
authorized by their sovereign? Must it not be an| General Van Dyck. He admitted that when “the { Ib. 43, 57, 59. 
— ceaieape a | Ib. 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 63 ] 
* Alb, Rec, vil. 34, 35, * Alb, Ree. vii, 2,9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 34, § Ib. vii. 63, 64, 66, 67. | I 
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|| Severn, and on 27th Sept. following were cast away 
| on the coast of Wales, near Swansea. Ejighty-one 
| souls, men, women and children, were Jost in that un- 
fortunate vessel, and of the cargo nothing was saved 
but a few furs. ‘‘I told Wilhelm Kieft,’’ said De 
Vries in 1643, ‘‘ that I doubted not that vengeance 
for the innocent blood which he had shed in his 
murderings would sooner or later come on his head.” 
This prophecy was fulfilled with an awful precise- 
ness, overwhelming alike friend and foe, the inno- 
cent and the guilty. Kicfi, Bogardus and Vander 
Hoykens, perished in this dreadful shipwreck .* 

A misfortune so terrible as thismight be expected 
to have excited sympathy and sorrow in all hearts. 
But strange as it may seem, all looked upon Kieft’s 
death as a sort of retributive justice. In New-Eng- 
land it was considered that ‘ the solemn Providence 
of God had appeared therein, to bear witness against 
those who had so many ways injured his own people 
in those parts, which some could not pass by with- 
out due acknowledgment and observation.” And 
he sunk into his watery grave unlamented even by 
the Directors of the West India Company whose ol- 
ficer he was, and by whom he had originally been 
appointed. ‘‘ The Council,” say they, writing sub- 
sequently to Stuyvesant, ‘‘ were much displeased 
with several matters relating to his administration ; 
principally with the war he commenced against the 
Indians, as also with the mutilated and erroncous ac- 
counts he has rendered of the effects belonging to the 
Company; and believe it would have been better if 
he had been obliged by himself or his friends to jus- 
tify his conduct.’’f 

The vacancy created in the ministry at New-Am- 
sterdam, by the retirement of Bogardus, was filled 
by the appointment, as his successor, of the Rev. 
JonaANNES Backervs, formerly a minister at 
Curagoa, to whom the Director-General and Coun- 
cil allowed a salary of 100 gl. per month, and 200 
gl. per annum for board, equal to an annual stipend 
of $560, besides his fuel, ‘‘ to be calculated from 
the day that the time for which he is now engaged is 
expired.’ He hada further promise that the Direc- 
tors in Holland should appoint another in his place, 
as he seemed unwilling to remain; but if these should 
not deem that advisable then his allowance for board 
should be increased. 

Renewed efforts were made in the summer of this 
year to complete the new church in the Fort, before 
the next winter. It was determined to appoint ad- 
ditional Church wardens to superintend the work 
and keep the accounts, as only one remained of those 
already selected. ‘‘ The Honorable General P. Stuy- 
vesant, Jacob Wolfertsen, and Jan Jansen Damen, 
were, therefore, unanimously appointed Church- 
wardens.’’§ 

Leave was given about the same time to John Lab- 
batie, master-carpenter, to build a brewery at Fort- 
Orange, on condition that he pay six merchantable 


beavers annually.|| This was the first building of 


such a description raised in that quarter. 

Symptoms of suspicions and jealousies on the part 
of the Dutch against the Indians appeared even this 
‘ear. Certain of the servants of the Company went 
in July, to the Ravitans, to trade at their request, 
with the Indians. When they landed, the natives 
began to mock them, and went so far as to strike 
some of them inthe face. Other Jidians then went 
on board the vessel armed. This alermed the Dutch 
so that they dropped down the Kill, where their yes- 
sel grounded. ‘The Indians followed in canoes, pro- 
bably to continue the barter. But the Dutch had 
now their fears awakened and they began to feel se- 
rious alarm. ‘* Happily at that instant it pleased 
Almighty God to raise a violent storm of thunder 
and lightning through which,”’ say the parties, “we 
escaped.’’§| 





THANKSGIVING. 





(Selected for the Northern Light, from the writings of the late 
Cicero Lovenincr.] 

Some proverb maker, who came into the world 
later than Solomon, says—-‘‘ God hath given to some 
men wisdom and understanding, and to others the art 
of playing on the fiddle.’? The usage which sets apart 
a day for general thanksgiving and rejoicing, with- 
out prescribing any particular formality for its ob- 
servance, seems to be predicated upon the truth con- 
tained in the above aphorism. ‘To Him who now 
sendeth the rosy and beautiful light of another morn- 
ing to shine equally on us all, it can matter little in 

* Alb. Rec. iv. 1. vii 55. Vanderdonck, 162. De Vries, 272. 

t Hubbard 444, Alb. Rec. iv. 11. 

{ Ibid. iv. 4, vii. 55. 

| § Alb. Ree. vii. 54, 
| \| Tid. iii, 240, 
|| © Ibid. 241-2. 


what fashion we render our acknowledgments and 
our praises, if accompanied with the offering of a 
warm and grateful heart. 

That this day will be generally welcomed through- 
out the State as a period for returning thanks to the 
Unslumbering One, who, though withdrawn from 
our sight beyond the glories of his visible creation, 
has unceasingly watched over our manifold wants 
and ministered through the contrivances of his gra- 
cious providence, to our necessities, can admit of 
little doubt. The soul must indeed be darkened, and 
the spirit faint and broken, that in a land so biessed 
as ours, can find no cause for thankfulness or 
reason for rejoicing amid the public and individual 
benefit vouchsafed to us the past year. If, in the 
heedlessness of pleasure—in the haste to make mo- 
ney—in the excitement of political feeling—or in 
the depression of afflictions that may have visited us 
—we have failed to appreciate, or neglected to re- 
turn thanks to Him who hath sent us both seed 
time and harvest and fertilizing rain—whose glad 
sunshine hath made green the verdure of early Spring, 
and brought forth the fruits and flowers of Summer, 
and the golden grain of Autumn in abundance—who 
hath tempered the winds of heaven as was most meet 
for our purposes, and freed them from pestilence or 
contagion—let us with one accord on this day hasten 
to attend His holy temple, and in humbleness of 
heart at His altar offer up the thanks that we have 
deferred and the praises that are His duc. 

And when this duty shall have been performed, 
let the world—with its loud traflicings, its petty arts 
and policy, its selfish cares and vain dreams—retire 
into the distance; let us summon up from the deep 
fountains of our better and nobler nature the higher 
and holier charities and sympathies of human 
life; let us banish from our recollection the wrongs 
and enmities that we may have borne, the distinc. 


in its highest perfection, with all its comforts and re- 
fining influences, can hardly be deemed a blessing, 
if itmakes us forgetful of the poor, and shuts out 
any portion of the community from the better sympa- 
thies which belong to our common nature. 

May the reflections which this day is so calculated 
to bring, inculcate a broader and better charity than 
we have been accustomed to indulge—a charity of 
thought, and act, and feeling :—and when, its duties 
and its social pleasures done, this day shall draw un- 
to its close, and its light grow more aeriel in the 
west, and the shadow fall longer on the valley, let 
each of us be reminded that ‘so likewise must the 
day of man’s existence“decline into dusk and dark- 
ness, and with all its sick toilings and joyful and 
mournful noises, sink in the still eternity.’? 


[Por the Northern Light.] 
MEMS. BY A READING MAN. 
No. IIL. 


I dedicate this number to the Ladies, with the 
compliments of the season. 


TO MARRY OR NOT MARRY. 


Anhalt.—When two sympathetic hearts meet in 
the marriage state, matrimony may be called a hap- 
py life. When such a wedded pair find thorns in 
their path, each will be eager for the sake of the 
other, to tear them from the reot. When they have 
fo mount hills, or wind a labyrinth, the most experi- 
enced will lead the way, and be a guide to his com- 
panion. Patience and love will accompany them in 
their journey, while melancholy and discord they 
| leave far behind. Hand in hand, they pass on from 
merning to evening, through their summer day, till 


rm? 


TO 





tions which may have separated us in social inter- 
course from one another, remembering that though 


that he who treads life’s lonelist and thorniest path 


highway in splendid equipage, are severally travel- 
ling roads which lead to the same end, the end of 
life. Let the gay, the glad and the beautiful dis- 
lay a beauty which the warrior cannot reflect—the 
yeauty of the heart; and by deeds and words of kind- 
ness bring gladness to the lonely and the desolate. 
Worlds of misery might be spared us could we for- 
get our pride, and learn to look upon one another 
with glances which should say, ‘‘ Thou, too, mayest 
love and be beloved.’’? Those who imagine that they 
can answer the calls of charity by a piece of cold 
bread or a joint of meat, or by occasional contribu- 
tions for benevolent purposes, miserably err. There 
are ten thousand nameless and minute but important 


and personal convenience, which the claims of a 
common nature demand at the hands of all of us, 
but which we shall search the constitutions and by 
laws of ** Societies for the Relief of the Poor” in 
vain to find. 

If there is one thing more to be deplored than 
another, in the society of the present day, it is that 
benevolence has partaken in some degree the spirit 
of the age and grown mechanical. 

‘(Our better mind 
Is as a Sunday’s garment, then put on 
When we have nought to do; but at our work 
We wear a worse for thrift.’’ 


To-day the exulling hearts of the favored and the 
fortunate will naturally open to deeds of charity and 
social kindness. Oh that some means could be 
of the coming winter! Jn our cily, misery and 
wretchedness will soon abound. Where shall the sons 


hundred hovels destitution and indescribable suffer- 
ing have already taken up their abode. 
‘Oh ye! who gaily clustering, 
Now sit around the fireside’s blaze, 
Think poverty | 
Among those fallen on evil days. 
Cor you the lamps may brightly shine, 


And wit, and song, and sparkling wine, 


sa weary thing, 


May cheer your bounding hearts— 
But in your city there are those, 
Unto whose penury and woes 

No joy this day 
There you may meet affliction’s tone 


imparts. 


See the poor mother’s sunken eye, 
Hear the half famished children’s moan 
Oh! turn not fromthem idly by, 
But give the hungry bread, and warm 
The ragged, and the shivering form! 
Of what value are all the teachings of science and 
the toils of human life, if they do not expand the 
heart, as well as the understanding? Even civilization 








our lots in life may differ, our destiny is one— | 


with naked feet, and he who courses over its broad | 


offerings of kindness and of consolation, involving | 
many times sacrifices of pride, of fashion, of ease | 


adopted to keep them open during the inclemency 


and daughters of poverty seek shelter and relief? In an | 


the night of age draws on, and the sleep of death 
overtakes the one. The other weeping and mourn- 
ing, yet looks forward to the bright region, where 
| he shall meet his still surviving partner among trees 
}and flowers which themselves have planted in the 
| fields of eternal yerdure. 

Amelia.—You may tell my father, 7/11 marry. 

Anhalt. —This picture is pleasing, but ] must beg 
you not to forget that there is another on the same 
subject. When convenience and fair appearance 
joined to folly and ill-humor, forge the fetters of ma- 
trimony, they gall with their weight the married 
pair. Discontented with each other, at variance in 
opinions, their mutual aversion increases with the 
| years they live together, they contend most where 
they should most unite, torment where they should 
most sooth. In this rugged way, choaked with the 
weeds of suspicion, jealousy, anger and hatred, they 
| take their daily journey, till one of these also sleep 
The other then lifts up his dejected head, 








| in death. 

| and calls out in exclamations of joy, Oh! liberty, 
| dear liberty! 

| [ Aolzebue. 

“*T am an old fellow, but [had once my dancing 
days, as you have now, yet I could never find that ] 

| could Jearn half so much of a woman’s real charac- 

| ter by dancing with ber as by conversing with her at 
home, when | could observe her behavior at the ta- 

| ble, at the fire-side and in all the trying circum 
stances of domestic life. We are all good, when we 

are pleased, but she is the good woman who wants 
not the fiddle to sweeten her.”’—[ Cowper. 


Amelia.—PUl not marry. 





MARRIAGE, 

**No one perhaps, even in the happiest marriage, 
with an object really beloved, ever found all the 
qualities he expected to possess; but in far too many 
cases, he finds he has practised a much higher de- 
| gree of mental deception, and has erected his airy 
| castle of felicity upon some rainbow, which owed its 
lexistence only to the peculiar state of the atmo- 
| sphere.” [ enimore Cooper. 


| LIBERAL OPINIONS, 


| ‘© Why should we not dance with the Turks,’ said 
| a Catholic young lady at Pera, in 1830, the daughter 
| of a Plenipotentiary, ‘‘ we dance with Protestants!!”? 
| —[Slade’s Travels. 





WAR. 
A pause, 

A solemn pause, all nature seems to feel 

Save in the frowning camp. War knows no rest 
War owns no Sabbath with impious toil 
Unspent, with blood unsated, to the fiends 

Of vengeance still rebellows, still pursues 

Hh ork of de ith, nor pauses, nor relents 

For laws divine, or sight of human woe 


| ~~ [ Gisborne. 
| 


“It is idle to altempt to talk a young weman in 
love out of her passion; love does not lie in ihe ear.’? 


-—| Hora e Walpole. 
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LOVE. 

Doricourt.—What if you loved him and he were 
worthy of your love? 

Letitia.—Why, then, I’d be any thing and all! 
grave, gay and capricious—the soul of whim, the 
spirit of variety—live with him in the eye of fashion 
or the shade of retirement; change my country, my 
sex; feast with him in an Esquimaux hut ora Per- 
sian pavilion; join him in the victorious war dance 
on the borders of Lake Ontario, or sleep to the soft 
breathings of the flute in the cinnamon groves of 
Ceylon; dig with him in the mines of Golconda, or 
enter the dangerous precincts of the Mogul’s seraglio, 
cheat him of his wishes and oveiturn his empire to 
restore the husband of my heart to the blessings of 
liberty and love.—[ Mrs. Cowley’s Belle’s Strata- 
gem. 


GOLDSMITH. 

In the original manuscript of Goldsmith’s Hermit, 
or Edwin and Angelina, the following verse was in- 
serted immediately after the one commencing, “ In 
humble, simplest habit clad :”? 


And when beside me in the dale, 
He caroll’d lays of love, 
His breath lent fragrance to the gale 


And music to the grove. 


LEARNING A LANGUAGE. 


** The first half dozen lessons are tedious, difficult 
and disagreeable,” said a German teacher to his 
Irish pupil, ‘* after that, you will begin to appreciate 
the beauties of the language.” ‘* Then suppose we 
begin at the seventh lesson at once.”*—[ Zheodore 
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Though spice-breathing gales o’er his caravan hover, 
And round him Arabia’s whole fragrance descends, 

The merchant still thinks of the woodbines that cover 
The bower where he sat with wife, children and friends. 


The day spring of youth, still uncloaded by sorrow, 
Alone on itself, for enjoyment depends, 
But drear is the twilight of age, if it borrow 
No warmth from the smiles of wife, children and friends. 


Let the breath of renown ever freshen and nourish 
The laure! which o’er her dead favorite bends, 
O’er him, wave the willow, which only can flourish, 
When dew’d with the tears of wife, children and friends. 


lwo 
in 


Let ns drink! for my song growir raver and graver 
To subjects too solemn, insensibly tends, 
Let us drink! pledge me high! love and beauty will flavor 


The glass which | fill to wife, ehildren and friends. 


And if in the hope, this fair island to plunder, 
The tyrant of France to invade us, pretends, 

How his legions will shrink, when ourarmed freemen thunder 
The war song of—Britons, wife, children and friends. 





ORIGINAL PURCHASE OF THE ISLAND OF NEW-YORK. 





among other important events, the purchase of the 
Island of Manhattans, two hundred and seventeen 
years ago, by the Dutch, from the Indians, for the 
sum of sixty guilders, or twenty-four dollars! The 


acres. 
*¢ Hooghe Moghende Heeren, 
Hier is ghister ‘t schip? Wafen van Amsterdam 


wengekomen, en is den 23 September uyt Nieu Ne- 





Hook. 
THE MOTHER. 
** For my own part, I never knew of a man of abi- 
lities, whose mother had not been an uncommon wo- 
man. If we consider, that the early part of educa- 
tion, the most important of all, depends almost solely 


upon the mother, we need not be greatly surprised at 
this.’—[Dr. Z'homson. 


BURNS. 
Inscription on a pair of silver candlesticks, pre- 
sented to Mrs. Burns, written by the poet Montgo- 
mery. 
The gift of a few Scots at Sheffield to the widow of 
Burns. 


gre 








He passed through life’s tempestuous night, 
A brilliant, trembling, northern light; 
Thro’ years to come, he shines from far 

A fixed, unsetting polar star. 


MADAME DE STAEL. 

*€ She had no opinion of any extraordinary systems 
of education, and blamed that too ostensible devoted- 
ness of parents to their children, which made them, 
she thought, vain and selfish. She disapproved also 
of making children acquire learning in the shape of 
play, thinking that only the most superficial know- 
ledge could thus be acquired, and that it superseded 
that habit of resolute application, which forms one 
of the chief benefits of study.”’—[ Edinburgh Annu- 
al Register. 


At the last annual celebration of the St. Andrew’s 
Society of the city of New-York, Mr Colden gave 
some reminiscences of the surpassing beauty of the 
recilations of the late Mr. Ogilvie. The writer re- 
members him well. No one could listen to the Leo- 
nora of Burger, as recited by him, without deep emo- 
tion. Inthe newspaper report, a single verse from 
another favorite piece, is given, but inaccurately, 
and I am inclined to think that the original is not 
much known. The author of the following verses 
was the Hon. W. R. Spencer, a man of fashion, and 
very happy in what are called vers de societé. 


WIFE, CHILDREN AND FRIENDS. 

When the black letter’d list to the Gods was presented 
The list of what fate for each mortal intend 3, 

At the long string of ills a kind angel relented, 


And slipped in three blessings—wife, children and friends: 


’ 


In vain, angry Lucifer swore he was cheated, 
For justice divine could not compass its ends, 
The scheme of man’s fall, he maintained, was defeated, 
For earth becomes heaven, with wife, children and friends. 


If the stock of our bliss is in stranger hands vested, 
The fund ill secured oft in bankruptcy ends, 
But the heart issues bills, which are never protested, 
When drawn on the firm of—-wife, children and friends. 
Though valor still glows in his life’s waning embers, 
The death-wounded tar, who his colors defends, 
Drops a tear of regret, as he dying remembers 
How blest was his home, with wife, children and friends. 


The soldier, whose deeds live immortal in story, 
Whom duty to far distant latitudes sends, 

With transport would barter whole ages of glory, 
For one happy day with wife, children and friends. 











derlandt gezylt uyt de rivier Mauritius. Rapporteren 
dat ons volk daer kloec is en vreedigh leven, hare 
vrouwen hebben ooc kinderen aldaer gebaert; heb- 
ben ‘t eylandt Manhattes van de Wilde gekocht voor 
de waerde van 60 guilden ; is groot 11,000 morgen. 
Hebben der alle koren half Mey gezeyt en half Au- 
gusto gemayd. Daervan zeynden de munsterkins 
van Zomer-Koren, als tarrew, rogge, garst, haver, 
boucweyt, knarizaet, boontjens en vias. 

P. SCHAGHEN. 

Amsterdam, 5 Nov. 1626.’? 

[©®RANSLATION.] 

High and mighty Lords—Yesterday arrived the 
ship “‘ The Arms of Amsterdam ;’’ she sailed from 
the River Mauritius [Hudson] in the New Nether- 
lands on 23 Sept. They report that our folk there 
are prosperous and live in peace ; their women have 
borne children there already; they have purchased 
from the Indians for the sum of sixty guilders the Is- 
land Manhatten, which is 11,000 morgen large. They 
have already sowed grain by the middle of May and 
reapt by the middle of August ; samples of summer 
crops have come, such as wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
buckwheat, canary seed, beans and flax. 

P. SCHAGHEN. 
Amsterdam, 5 Nov. 1626. 


MY YOUTHFUL HOME, 
{Selected for the Northern Light, from the writings of the 
late Cicero Lovenince.] 


There was a place I used to love— 
It was my youthful country home :— 
In dreams ’twill oft before me move, 
And to my waking fancies come 
In all its prima) beauties drest, 
As when, in Childhood’s blessings blest, 
I careless there did roam 
With sunshine on my tiny brow, 
Where many a care is written now. 


O! had I back that guileless heart, 
That sunny brow and rosy cheek, 

That free-toned tongue, unbound by art, 
That knew no impulse, but to speak 
The unfetter’d thought and virgin truth, 
That once were mine in days of youth— 

How quietly would I seek 
My old companions of young days, 
To join their laugh, and play their plays. 
Once more the ball should bound in air, 
The boat should glide upon the wave ; 
The careless heart again should dare 
The perils boys unthinking braye— 
Without a thought, with scarce a will, 
To fee) no pain, to fear no ill, 
Wiih nought to lose or save— 
No care to cloud the shining sun, 
No love—save that of reckless fun. 
For these, most gladly would I give 
My lightest hopes, my brightest dreams ; 
And Reason’s wide prerogative, 
And Learning’s dim, tho’ boasted beams ; 
For lam weary of the strife, 
With which a busy world is rife, 
And vain ambitious schemes :-— 
Of toiling, with a solemn tread, 
O’er withered hopes, and pleasures dead. 


We furnish below to the readers of the Northern | 
Light, an interesting and curious letter, recording | 


tract conveyed for this trifling sum contains 13,920 | 


[For the Northern Light, 
MAIZE. 


BY ALFRED B. STREET. 





When the warm sunshine and the southern wind 
Have ting’d the russet of the basking hills, 

And made warm shelter’d nooks grow hourly green, 
When buds swell on the boughs, and under banks, 
The eye is sweetly startled by the sight 

Of the white violet, where, the day before, 

Its needle-stem was hidden in the moss; 

Come to the field where swift the rich dark soil 

Is curling into ridges, as the share 

Rips on its way. The tawny furrows now 

Fill the wide space. The yellow secds are dropp’d, 
And the soft mounded earth is covered o’er. 

Days pass along. The light rain sprinkles down, 
Then glows the sunshine. Once more to the field. 
Wrapp’d spikes of green are bristling on the mound, 
The infant-plants. Each day rears up the shoots. 

} Until the tall, slim stalks put forth long leaves, 

And as the summer brightens to its prime, 

Their heads are tipp’d with plumes, and from their sides, 
Fringes of yellow silk and long green cones 
Proclaim the swelling ears. The burning sun 
Pours down its withering fire, and up the stalks 
Still rise, the fringes deepen, and the ears 

Grow rounder, whilst the buckwheat, in the heat, 
Is shrivell’d, and turns black. 














Bright autumn comes, 
The tops are severed and the crackling sheaths 
Show through the frequent rents, the thick set seeds 
| Glaz’d into flinty gold. A few more days, 
And then brown stacks, the stubble spotting, tell 
The labor of the reaper. Soon the barn 
Reccives the toil-won wealth; and when the blasts 
Of chill November warn that winter stern 
And fierce, is on his way, and fitfully 
Snow specks the harsh gray air, the freezing Night, 
Stiffening the frame of nature, knits anew 
The social ties within the kitchen walls, 
Lit only by the glow from ont the jaws 
| Of the huge fire-place, with the ruddy gleams, 
Dancing on flitches from the rafters hung— 
On pumpkins rang’d in rows along the floor, 
And on the pile of maize-ears; merrily 
The husking group of youths and maidens ply 
Their sportive toil, loud laughing, as the jest 
Flies lightly round; while witha placid smile, 
Old age looks on, and in its happiest glee, 
Childhood sports round, pursuing now with shouts 
The frisking kitten, doubling up the ears 
Of the old crouching dog, or seeing through 
The window-pane the crimson phantom-face 
Quivering upon the glcom without, awe-struck 
Into brief silence. Thus the hours pass by, 
Until the music of the violin 
Tells that the work is o’er, the dance begun. 
Then jolts the heavy wagon o’ex the road, 
To the red mill, heap’d up with swelling sack 3, 
And soon the golden flour pours warm from out 
The busy hopper. 


Now the precious grain 
Performs its grateful office : food for man, 
It lights the winter hearth with c heerfulness, 
Gladdening the heart, and causing it to raise 
Thanksgivings to the Holy One who grants 
Seed-time and harvest to His footstool-earth. 





{For the Northern Light.] 
REVOLUTIONARY REMINISCENCIES, 








BY C. N. BEMENT. 





MAJOR CHAPMAN, 

In November last, I visited a friend living in the 
vicinity of some of the events of the Revolution, on 
the borders of the Sound, in the State of Connecti- 
cut. On passing an antiquated looking house, it 
was pointed out to me as once having been the resi- 
dence of Major Chapman, an officer in the American 
army of the revolution. 

‘* Major Chapman,” said my friend, “‘ wasa plain, 
unassuming man, of great good sense, and as pure a 
patriot as ever drew sword in defence of his country. 
The old gentleman has been dead some years, but I 
often recall conversations held with him, years pre- 
vious to his death, when he was yet Vigorous in mind, 
and body. He was naturally taciturn, and it was not 
often that he could be induced to speak of the scenes 
of the revolution. It always appeared to me that he 
did not recur to them with pleasure. Perhaps this 
may have arisen from his being naturally a very hu- 
mane man, and as he wasjengaged in many of the 
hardest fought battles in that struggle, there may 
have been personal rencounters which he did not 
like to recall to mind.”? 

** Major Chapman,”? continued my friend, ‘‘ was 
a man of gigantic form, and from the representation 
of his men, of great personal courage. Directly af- 
ter the battle of Breed’s Hill, he raised a company 
in the immediate neighborhood, (many of whom, I 
have seen and conversed with, though they are now 
mostly gone,) and joined the army. He was with 
Montgomery, in his expedition against Quebec; was 





at the battle of White Plains, Valley Forge and 
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— 
Monmouth. At the latter place he excited the ad- 
miration of the British General, by his great cour- 
age and prowess. The American forces under Gen- 
eral Lee, in the first attack, were repulsed and re- 
treated. His own men were endeavouring to carry 
with them in the retreat a field-piece. Though hard 
ressed by the enemy, and while in full retreat, they 
were arrested by a picket fence. The Major was in 
the rear, covering the retreat; immediately on dis- 
covering the difficulty, he rushed to the front, and 
by a prodigious effort of strength, tore up one entire 
section of the fence, posts and all, so that his compa- 
ny effected their retreat, taking off the field-piece 
withthem. ‘This was related to me by an old sol- 
dier, who was one of his company, and was present at 
that battle, and through most of the campaigns of the 
revolution.”” 

I have been thus particular in giving an account 
of this officer, in order to prepare the reader for the 
following anecdote, related to me, shewing how cor- 
rectly the great father of our country estimated men, 
and the irresistible power he seemed to possess 
when he saw fit to exercise it. 

When the American army was in or near New 
York, and when General Washington held his head 
quarters in that city, Major Chapman, had become 
disgusted by having been superceded by some ap- 
pointments made by Congress, from the Virginia 
line; so much so, that he determined to resign his 
commission. Accordingly he repaired to the Gen- 
eral’s head quarters for that purpose. Immediately 
onhis entering the room, the General anticipated 
his business. ‘* Major,’ said the General, ‘*I un- 
derstand, but I cannot help it; Congress embarras- 
ses me very much by their appointments; you have 
had great injustice done you sir, but you must over- 
look it, for the sake of the cause. You and J, Ma- 
jor, did not embark jn this cause from personal mo- 
tives.’ The Major wishing to give the thing a dif- 
ferent turn, remarked that he had been some years 
in the service, had been long absent from his fami- 
ly, that his little property was going to destruction, 
and as he had been constantly engaged in the ser- 
vice from the commencement, he felt that he had 
done his part, and he had come for the purpose of re- 
signing his commission, whereupon, (having his 
commission in hand,) he laid it upon the table, at 
which General Washington was sitting. The Gene- 
ral replied that he could not accept it, remarking at 
the same time, if such menas he left the servicc, he 
should be compelled to give up the cause himself. 
The General observing that the Major still persisted 
in his determination to give up his commission, rose 
from his chair, and in a commanding and authorita- 
tive tone, said, ‘‘ Take up that commission, sir!’’ 
In an instant, and before he had time to think, the 
Major said he had taken up and pocketed his com- 
mission. He left the General and continued to serve 
until the close of the war. 

Now, here was a man of probably as determined 
a character, as much personal courage, as any man 
in the American service who had been fore- 
most in many of the hardest contested bat- 
tles ; yet he quailed before General Washington, 
with all his firrmness—and he was a man of great 
firmness and deliberation too—‘‘ such,’? the Ma- 
ad remarked, ‘‘was the majestic manner and 
earing of General Washington, at that moment, 
that he was irresistibly awed into submission.” 


BURNING OF DANBURY. 

During the revolutionary war, the enemy, from 
their shipping in the sound, used to make frequent 
descents upon the villages on the coast, many of which 
they burnt, among which was Norwalk and Fairfield, 
together with many others. Jn consequence of the 
exposed situation of these places, the military stores 
and indeed all the merchandize was removed to Dan- 
bury for security. 
this, determined upon an expedition to Danbury, for 
the purpose of destroying the stores. With this view 
they landed a large force, on the shore of the sound, 
at a place called Ceder Point. 

The landing was effected in the night, and the 
men being mostly absent with the army, they met 
with but little resistance. I was shown a barn from 
Which they took some horses on their way, and they 
had proceeded sufficiently direct until they reached 
the farm of my friend ; here the main road landing 
to Danbury, is intersected by the road leading to 
Greenfield. ‘They missed their way and took the di- 


|| rection to Greenfield. 


| Chapman, whom they took prisoner. 


At the fork of the roads lived the father of Major 
Proceeding 
on this road, they came to the residence of Gen. 
Burr, who also became their prisoner. A few miles 
urther east, on the same road, they came to the resi- 
dence of the late Benjamin Banks. The old gen- 
“leman, then in his prime, had a few moments pre- 
| Vious been warned of their approach; and though 


tL 
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The enemy becoming aware of 





the day had not yet dawned, he hastily dressed him- 
self, seized his gun, and as he opened the door he 
was met by the enemies advanced guard, and like- 
wise taken prisoner. Up to this time they had ob- 
tained no guide, and they offered to release him if 
he would direct them the right way to Danbury. 
This he refused to do, and he, together with many 
others, accompanied the expedition to that place. 
They were then taken back to the shipping and car- 
ried to New York, and placed on board the old pri- 
son ship, Jersey. 

Here their sufferings and privations, as is well 
known, were very great. Some died, but most of 
them were finally released, but returned broken 
down by long confinement and great suffering. 

{For the Northern Light. 
JACQUES. 





{Translated from the French of Béranger.] 


[‘* Read the admirable ballad in the style of Biir- 
ger, called Jacques; what a touching picture of 
the sufferings of the peasant of our fields, crushed 
by taxation, with his quarter of an acre, manured 
by misery and reapt by usury ! How skilfully dispos- 
ed are all the parts of this little drama of some fifty 
lines! That miserable cabin—that child lying in 
its cradle; that man dead of exhaustion, upon a bed 
of straw ; the woman who thinks him asleep, and 
calls to him ; that bailiff, who looks with unmoved 
face upon the scene of desolation—that cry, so sim- 
ple, so heart-rending, of distress:—‘‘ Oh! if the 
King could only wait!’ and then that refrain (at 
the end of each verse,) which is heard at intervals 
like the tolling of a funeral bell. The orator who 
should undertake in the tribune to combat the iniqui- 
ty of the arithmetical assessment of taxes, would 
find his speech ready made. Let him only take the 
ballad of Béranger’s and recite it. It will avail 
more than the finest efforts of parliamentary elo- 
quence.’’—Sketches of conspicuous Frenchmen, 
translated by Walsh. | 

I must disturb, Jacques, thy repose ; 
A bailiff, follow’d by a throng 
Of men, is coming now along; 
’Tis for the tax, they say, he goes. 
Husband, bestir thee! sleep no more; 
The King’s tax gatherer ’s at the door 


See ! the day breaks—awake ! awake! 
You ne’er were used to sleep so late. 
Old Remi’s goods were seized for rate 
sefore the morn began to break ! 
Husband, bestir thee ! 
The King’s tax gatherer ’s at the door.$ 


sicep no more! 


And we have nought! He ’s at the gate. 
Hark how they how], the dogs, and threat! 
Ask for a month to pay the debt- 
Ah! if the King could only wait! 
Husband, bestir thee! 
The King’s tax g 


sleep no more ! 


itherer ’s at the door. 
Sore falls this tax onus. No aid 

For an old grandfather in need, 

And six young helpless things to feed, 
But my old distaff and thy spade. 
: sleep no more 


Husband, bestir thee 
The King’s tax gatherer ’s at the dvor. 


They ’count this quarteracre lot, 
And this poor cabin far too dear ; 
Water’d as ’tis by misery’s tear, 

Whilst usury hath its harvest got. 

Husband, bestir the ! 

The King’s tax gather ’s at the door 


sleep no more! 


Smal) are our gains; our labors hard. 
When shall we have a pig to cheer? 
Al! deceut sust’nance is so dear! 
And even from salt are we debarr’d! 
Husband, be 


The King’s tax gatherer 


stir thee! sleep no more; 


’s at the door. 
What strength a little wine would bring 
To thee! Butah! it sells 


Yet to procure a small supply, 


so high. 


Here, dearest! is my wedding ring! 
Husband, bestir thee ; 
The King’s tax gatherer 's at the door. 


sle ep ho more : 


Dream’st thou some ange] will again, 
For thee wealth and repose prepare ? 
What do the rich for taxes care! 

A few rats more among their grain. 

Husband ! 

The King’s tax gatherer’s at the door. 


bestir thee! sleep no more! 


Oh! husband speak! 

Why art thou mute? How pale thou art! 
And yesterday an aching heart 

Made thee complain, who art so meek, 

Husband, bestir thee! sleep no more! 


The King’s tax-gatherer ’s at the door. 


She calls in vain; her husband ’s dead! 


For his poor wife, good people, pray ; 





— $$ ee 


On death’s soft pillow he will lay 
Henceforth in sleep, his aching head ! 
Husband, bestir thee ! sleep no more! 
The King’s tax gatherer’s at the door. 

[For the Northern Light.] 
THE HON. JOSEPH STORY, 
A brief notice of his professional and official life and labors ; 
being part of a lecture delivered before the Utica Young 
Men’s Association, Dec. 15, 1843. 


BY EZEKIEL 

Another of those bright luminaries which has 
shed a vivid light, in different departments of life, 
upon the intellectual face of our country, and which 
still continues in the firmament with its descending, 
but still unobscured orb, is the Honorable Joseru 
Srory, now and for more than thirty years past, a 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
the highest judicial tribunal of our land, and one of 
the most respectable and elevated, to be found in 
any country. ‘This praise it claims, as well for the 
high powers with which it is by the Constitution in- 
vested, as for the consummate ability, and the un- 
blemished integrity and firmness with which those 
powers have usually been exercised by the many 
eminent men, and learned jurists and civilians, who 
have been called to exercise its duties. Amongst 
ihe not very small circle of public and professional 
men with whom it has been our fortune to be con- 
versant, and whose course and habits of life we 
have had occasion to mark and observe during the 
last half century, we know no one whose public, 
professional and private life furnishes a more fit and 
encouraging example for imitation, and for rivalship 
to the young aspirants for the same elevation, and 
who would fain be considered as candidates for the 
same honorable awards which, by the universal con- 
sent of his cotemporaries, have been so liberally 
accorded to him. 

Born amidst the granite rocks of his native Mar-- 
blehead; reared upon the arid sides of its barren de- 
clevities, and conversant in his early years, mostly 
with those who ** go down to the sea in ships,’ and 
pursue the leviathan of the deep in its troubled and 
ice-bound waters,—the future ornament of the Ame- 
rican beach, and the earnest devotee to the polite 
literature of his day, early gave indications of Sto- 
ry’s aspirations after a better order of excellence, 
and an ardent desire to excel in those higher branch- 
es of science, cultivated by few of those with whom 
his walks in life had been cast. 

With the consent, and by the aid of an intelligent 
Father, who was a professor of the healing art, and 
a gentleman of native talent and improved taste and 
intellect, young Story became at an early age, a 
pupil and inmate of Harvard University, situate in 
the vicinity of his residence. Passing through his 
collegiate course, when he graduated in the year 
1798, with a high reputation for talents and industry, 
he lingered for a short season in the tempting bow- 
ers of the muses, for which he entertained an early 
and fond aflection, and offered upon this altar a few 
of those juvenile oblation 
the future development of still more enviable and 
ripe fruits. In reading these effusions, those who 
have since witnessed his more substantial works in 
the various departments which he has so long filled 
and adorned, might be tempted to lament over him 
in the language once applied to his great prototype, 
the celebrated Lord Mansfield— 

How & 

We have in our posse ssion, many specimens, one 
a volume of some 200 pages, entitled ‘* The Powers 
of Solitude,*’? being, as the title would seem to im- 
port, the fruit of his solitary musings amongst his 
native rocks and fastnesses, as also those of a later 
date, which will justify this estimate of his natural 
poetical powers, had he continued to cultivate and 
to exercise them. But after indulging himself 
briefly in these seductive retreats of ‘* The sacred 
under unpropitious and unpoeti 
cal shades, and waked into song, as we should sup- 
pose, by the rude breaking of the ocean’s billows 
upon their rock-bound shore,—he applied himself 
with great vigor and assiduity, under the instruc- 
tion of an eminent jurist in his native town, the late 
Chief Justice Sewall, to the study of that more se- 
rious profession in which he was destined to make 
thereafter so great attainments, and ultimately to 
reap so rich a harvest of honor and reputation. On 
his admission to the bar, he at once entered into a 
full and profitable course of professional practice, 
coming into successful competition with a number 
of the eminent and advocates who 
then adorned the bar of the State; amongst whom 
was the late Chief Justice Parsons, proverbially 
and justly denominated ‘the giant of the law;”’ 
and who ever after entertained and manifested to- 
wards him a high respect, affection and regard. It 
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was probably in this forum that he early acquired 
that intimate and familiar knowledge of commercial 
and maratime law, for which he has since been par- 
ticularly distinguished amongst his many great co- 
temporaries, both of the bar and the bench. 

But a genius so expansive and diversified, united 
with an industry so untiring, could not long be per- 
mitted by his fellow citizens to remain wholly con- 
fined to his professional pursuits. ‘The country then, 
as it ever has been since, and as it probably will 
ever continue to be while agitated by the ebb and 
flow of the popular wave, was divided into two 
great opposing parties on the great questions of fo- 
reign and domestic policy which agitated the na- 
tion and the world. é 

With a high estimate of individual, social and 
political freedom, and of the capacity and the right 
of all mankind to enjoy it; he attached himself to 
and acted with the democratic party, then in a very 
small minority in the State and county of his resi- 
dencé, and was by them early elected a representa- 
tive in the legislature of Massachusetts, from the 
Town of Salem; and in which unwieldy body, then 
consisting of more than 500 members, we had first 
the pleasure of forming with him an acquaintance long 
cherished, and a friendship and respect never since 
interrupted or impaired by time, change and ine- 
quality of fortune, or personal expectation; but 
maintained, certainly with very disproportioned ad- 
vantages, to the two parties partaking of it. 

It is needless to say that in that numerous and ta- 
lented body, his public learning served to justify 
the opinions which were there at once formed of his 
talents and attainments; and the estimate in which 
they were held, was evinced by the fact that he was 
elected, the second year of his service therein, to 
the office of speaker of that multitudinous assem- 
blage. He was a must efficient and business-des- 
patching presiding officer, and with such tact and 
rapidity did he seem to manage the business of that 
crowded and sometimes stormy house, thal it seem- 
ed often to be left to him to do with it pretty much 
as he pleased, and the question in controversy was 
often got through with, and was satisfactorily dis- 
yosed of before a large portion of the greener mem- 
os knew exactly what it was, or in what stage of 
its consideration it stood. ‘This feature in his ad- 
ministration of the duties of that chair, we well re- 
collect, and often wondered that it was submitted to 
so acquiescingly by the house, although it was 
doubtless the only particular mode of bringing out 
anything like harmonious melody from a discordant 
harp of more than 500 jarring strings. 

He was the same year elected a member of the 
Congress of the United States from the district in 
which he resided. In the latter body, however, be- 
ing elected to supply an existing vacancy, he con- 
tinued to serve but part of a single session, when he 
returned to the pursuit of his favorite profession. 
During that brief period, however, he gave such 
manifest evidence of his superior powers, that he 
was soon after selected by the discreet and discrimi- 
nating Madison to fill the elevated and responsible 
office of a Judge of the Suprenie Court of the Uni- 
ted States, at a period of life, (being then but 32 
years of age,) when the most ardent aspirant in his 
profession can, with ordinary success, hardly hope 
to have established himself as a well known coun- 
sellor or advocate. How he has for more than thir- 
ty years since acquitted himself in the duties of this 
high office, and justified the anticipations which his 
intimate friends then entertained of him, the records 
of that august tribunal will ever denote; and the uni 
versal suffrage of a discerning profession, both here 
and in Europe have long since proclaimed to the 
world. Of that elevated court he has long been one 
of the chief ornaments, in the deep science of 
constitutional Jaw, rivalled only by his intimate 
friend and colleague, the great MArsuHALt; and 
in that of the commercial and maratime code con- 
fessedly unequalled by any of them. ‘That he did 
not succeed to the seat vacated long after, by the 
death of the great Chief Justice, and held, as it 
were, in trust for him for some years before his 
death, is to be accounted for from considerations 
well understood and properly appreciated by the 
public and the world; suffice it here to say, that the 
selection of his successor was not made either by 
Wasnuinatron or Mavprson, and that Story had 
performed no convenient political services for the 
chief in power, whereby to earn, or to deserve such 
a token of his favor at his hands. As evidence that 
this estimate is not the erring judgment of practical 

friendship or inordinate regard, we would here men- 
tion that we, a few years since heard from the 
mouth of him who has been proverbially designated 
as ‘‘the great expounder of the constitution,’ and 
who had long known and measured the extent of his 
powers and attainments, the declaration that “‘ Judge 
Story was then, in his judgment, the greatest law- 





yer living;’’ adding as he did, that he well knew 
and had reflected upon the import and extent of the 
opinion which he thus expressed. * 

But his judicial labors in this high court, of 
which, when in consideration of cases at bar, he 
usually performs a very unusual and disproportion- 
ed part, and as the presiding judges in the large and 
heavy judicial circuit allotted to him, consisting of the 
highly commercial states of Massachusetts, N. Hamp- 
shire, Maine and Rhode-Island, comprise but a small 
portion of those other arduous professional labors to 
which he has ever devoted himself, with an unintermit- 
ting industry and perseverance quite unexampled. 
As professor of constitutional, civil, municipal, mar- 
ratime and commercial law, in the University from 
whose walls he graduated, in the intervals of his 
Judicial duties he instructs a large class of profession- 
al students, now—mainly through the talents and ce- 
lebrity of their gifted instructor, and that of his learn- 
ed and talented colleague, Mr. Professor Greenleaf, 
—numbering more than 100 members, coming from 
nearly every state in the Union, by a daily lecture 
of much length and experience, illustration, forti- 
fied by the apposite authorities, and amplified and 
diversified by incidents and anecdotes drawn from 
the abundant stores of his own extensive research, 
reflection and experience. From the proper per- 
formance of his pleasant duty, he derives, as he has 
assured us, a higher satisfaction, and a deeper con- 
sciousness of the benefits which he may confer upon 
his profession and his country, than he can antici- 
pate from all the rest of his civil and professional 
labors. Nor does even these comprise by any 
means the whole extent of his professional and ac- 
tive duties. For amidst all these, multifarious and 
constant as they are, few years occur in succession 
in which he has not found time to digest and pub- 
lish an elaborate treatise upon some important 
branch of law or equity; the whole of these in their 
different editions of which from 1000 to 1500 copies 
have usually been published, now number at least 
22 large volumes, containing in the whole, nearly 
16,000 pages, including his celebrated commenta- 
ries upon the constitution of the United States, and 
a very considerable volume of his miscellaneous 
writings; besides the eleven volumes of his deci- 
sions in the circuit courts of nearly 7000 pages, 
made up principally from his own manuscript opin- 
ions; making in all about 23,000 pages of solid 
law matter. As a marked evidence of the high 
merit of these great professional labors, and of the 
estimate placed upon them by the eminent jurists of 
Europe, it may be further stated, that seven of these 
works have been republished in England and Scot- 
land, with high commendatory notices by some of 
the first judicial characters in those countries. One 
of them has been translated, abridged and repub- 
lished in the French language, and most of them 
noticed and reviewed with high approbation, in the 
principal French and German literary Reviews. All 
these being compliments to the science of American 
law and its professors, which, with one exception, 
that of our great Chancellor Kent, has never before 
been paid to any other jurist.t 

* As further confirmatory of these views of his professiona] 
character in its highest rules, we meet in a late number of 
the Law pete, published at Boston, with the following re- 
corded incident : 

‘¢ We stated in our last number that ex-attorney general Austin, 
had sailed for Europe. In one of his letters, recently receiv- 
ed at Boston, he narrates an incident which took place at the 
‘Lord Chancellor’s breakfast,’ on the morning of the first day 
of the term in the following manner ; ‘I was particularly in- 
troduced to Chief Justice Denman, to the present judges of the 
Common Pleas, and such of the barons of the Exchequer as 
were there, and to many of the bar. The conversation was 
about American Judges and American Law, and every one 
seemed to know, and most highly to respect, Junge Story and 
Cuancettor Kent; and in regard to Judge Story, a most ardent 
wish was expressed to see him in England, When I said to 
Lord Denman that I was delighted to come to the fountain of 
the common law, ‘ We must go to you,’ he said, ‘ for Judge 


Story has found the living spring, and pours out its waters 
most liberally.’ ’’ 


t+ We add as a matter of some curiosity, and more particu- 
larly interesting to the professors of legal science, who may 
best estimate their value and extent, a recapitulation of the 
titles and extent of his various publications in that branch of 
his and their pursuits. 
Selection of Pleading published in 1805,-+--++---- Pages. 
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Commentaries on the law of Bills of Exchange, 1813, 668 


Reports of his decision in the Circuit Court, made up 
mostly from his manuscript opinions, 11 volumes, 








As in the wide extent of these professional attain- 
ments, and the broad range of their public reputa- 
lion, there is a striking parallel in those general at- 
tributes which by universal consent are ascribed to 
both of these eminent men; so in their private lives, 
habits of social intercourse and personal bearing, 
there are exhibited many peculiar and marked points 
of resemblance; particularly in that unaffected sim- 
plicity of manners, and entire freedom from every 
manifestation of constrained dignity, hauteur, or re- 
serve in all their intercourse with the world, and 
with men of all degrees and stations; a certain un- 
reserved openness and directness of character and 
of bearing of which the most casual observer might 
almost predicate the characteristic traits long since 
ascribed to the ingenious and amiable Gay. 

~ € In wit a man,—simplicity a child.’’ 

In both of them, however, these traits are accompa- 
nied with that chastened sense and manifestation of 
the just, the pure and the true, which represses all 
undue freedom, or want of respectful bearing towards 
them, whatever may be the rank or standing of their 
observers in their own estimation, or that of the 
world. 

Such is a brief exposition of the official and pro- 
fessional life of Judge Story, its pursuits, employ- 
ments and results. Jt would seem as if these were 
sufficient, and more than sufficient, to fill up to their 
extreme tension the full measure of its honors., But 
so far is this from the fact, that few men in any pro- 


fession have contributed more than he has done to | 


the cause of general literature through the pages of our 
principal periodicals, the North American Review, | 
the law journals and others of that class and charac- | 
ter; and in those occasional addresses to literary so- | 
cielies, and benevolent associations whose claims | 
upon him are frequent, and which he somehow finds | 
leisure to respond to and to meet in the most satis- | 
factory manner; nor does the fulfilment of all those 
duties and enjoyments suffice to debar him from those 
free associations in social life in which he delights to 
indulge and recreate himself and his friends; or with- 
draw his attention from those personal and domestic 
duties and claims which he meets and fulfills with 
the most devoted assiduity and ease. How so much 
multifarious labor is, and for a long course of years 
has been accomplished by tasking to their utmost 
endeavor the physical and intellectual powers of a | 
single individual, appears to his particular friends 
almost a mysterious problem. Much of it is un- | 
doubledly ascribable to that mature energy of mind, | 
and that happy buoyancy of spirit with which but a | 
| 
| 
| 
| 





few comparatively are so liberally endowed; but 
much now probably, and in astill greater degree, to 
that assiduous employment of every lover, and the 
application of every faculty to the fulfilment of life’s 
various duties. ‘To these are united a fixed and un- 
varying system of method, order, and punctuality 
in all of his pursuits, labors and engagements; with- 
out which, as he has assured us, he could accom- 
plish little or nothing satisfactorily to business, or of 
essential benefit to the world. We have had occa- 
casion to mark particularly this fixed trait of his 
character in the orderly arrangments of his office, 
his engagements and his time. This habit, and that 
of doing every thing that he has to do in its proper 
time and seasons, and to finish whatever he has on 
hand, before entering upon another undertaking, are | 
undoubtedly some of the principal secrets of his 
great and varied performance; as they unquestiona- 
bly were of those of the great ‘* Father of his coun- 
try.”” This is fully testified by nearly all the re- 
maining memorials of the varied and high occupa- 
tions of his eventful and glorious life, and are per- 
haps equally conspicuous in that Nestor of his day 
and age, the venerable and revered Adams. 

We have taken occasion to bring to notice more 
particularly these marked traits of character in this 
subject of our consideration, as opening before those 
now advancing to engage in the duties of active life, 
and whose habits may yet remain to be formed, a 
path in whose strait and sure direction all may travel 
if they elect so to do; and which can rarely fail, un- 
der the common blessing of Providence, and the 
guidance of ordinary faculties, of conducting the 
traveller to a safe and successful issue, however dif- 
ficult or comprehensive may be his aims. 

For as we well recollect to have heard remarked 
in our juvenile years, by a distinguished and suc- 
cessful character in the walks of professional and 
public life, (the late Judge Sedgwick of Massachu- 
setts,) ‘industry, method and punctuality constitute 


Of these it willbe seen, that two of them have gone to a third 
edition, and five to a_ second edition in this country ; and the 
works on Equity Jurisprudence, on Equity Pleadings, on the 
Conflict of Laws, on Bailment, on Agency, on Partnership, an 
on Bills of Exchange, have passed two several editions in Eng- 
land. The work onthe Constitution has been abridged and pub- 
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THE NORTHERN LIGHT. 








the best genius, and lead to the most sure and suc- 
cessful results,’ a sentiment which we then but very 
inadequately realized; and an idea not very accep- 
table or flattering tothe precocious vanity of that 
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falsely aspiring self confidence, which too often pos- 
sesses the mind of him who would be noted as an 
uncommon genius, able at once to soar to the heights 
of Olympus or Parnassus, without the inglorious ef- 
fort of climbling by slow and careful steps the lofty 
decl'vities on which alone the temples of those dei- 
ties of human adoration and ambition are situated. 
How fortunate were it for many a young and un- 
fedged aspirant, could he early correct his erring 
reckoning; leading him butto pursue a delusive me- 
teor; and to chastise e’er it be too late, those riotous 
exultations of the heart which prompt him to such 
false estimates of his future life, with its arduous and 
difficult ascents and descents, with the only sure and 
safe mode of meeting and overcoming them; but the 
neglect or defiance of which must ordinarily land 
him at least in cineres dolosos, and amidst inextrica- 
ble meshes and quicksands which are rarely avoided 
or easily passed by many other or less gifted, but 
less reckless and self confident a traveller on the 
same eventful journey. 

Of the other more general traits of character or 
of particular views and opinions of Judge Story, on 
the many great subjects of human concernment which 
interest and agitate the age and the country, and upon 
the various political questions of the day as develop- 
ed in his recorded opinions and published views, it 
is perhaps unnecessary or unadvisable particularly to 
speak. Whatin the main, from such habits of re- 
flection and study, and such a course of mental 
training they must instinctively and necessarily be, it 
requires no inspired diviner of the thoughts of the 
head, or the affections of the heart to discover or 
foretell. ‘The imperishable records of his country, 
upon whose pages he has placed an ever enduring 
impress, attest to the superincumbent weight and 
directness of his footsteps. Starting into life with a 
mind of high order and an ever buoyant and inde- 
pendent spirit, he was at all times an ardent friend 
to the unfettered liberty of the human mind in all its 
investigations, inquiries and pursuits, political, 
moral or religious; and chastened and instructed as 
from his large experience and observation he has 
been by the manifold exhibitions of its frequent 
frailty and perverseness, as evinced in its practical 
workings in the complicated relations of civil and 
social society, his more matured opinions and habits 
of viewing men and their works must naturally have 
become rather more of the conservative cast, than 
those of his young and inexperienced years would 
probably have denoted, for it is only ‘‘ the Fool” 
who having been often “ brayed in the mortar’’- 
comes out of it “never the wiser.’? It was the 
well recollected, and often quoted remark of a very 
distinguished civilian and jurist of former time, 
“that a young man who was not essentially a demo- 
crat was a knave,’’—which in a certain sense may 
probably be true, though of the converse of the pro- 

sition, as stated by him, we would by no means 
be supposed to affirm the justness. His opinions on 
the great question of human slavery and the execra- 
ble practice of the slave trade, may be seen in his 
indignant rebuke administered in his great opinion 
in the case of the La Jeune Eugenie, (sce 2d of Ma- 
son’s Reports, 409,) a Spanish ship, seized and li 

belled for being found engaged in it, and which he 
ordered forfeited and confiscated therefor, as by the 
laws of nature and of nations, ‘‘a breach of all the 
moral duties, of all the maxims of justice, mercy 
and humanity, and of the admitted right which in- 
dependent Christian nations now holds sacred in their 
intercourse with each other.”? This opinion gave 
great offence, and was publicly denounced by some 
of our southern statemen, as he has been for other 
reasons by our modern abolitionists, and his judg 

ment was afterwards in part reversed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Ilis views of the ele 

mentary principles of a free and properly balanced 
republican government have been laid down in his 
speeches in the convention called to revise the con- 
stitution of his native state in the year 1820, of which 
wih Joun ApAms, DanireL Wess'ter, and 
many other distinguished men, the elite of the bar, 
the forum, and the bench, he was a leading mem- 
ber; as also those which he entertains of the general 
| progress of society, and the various melioratinn and 
, teformatory projects of the day and age in his latest 
| publication of that character, his splendid address 
_ tothe Alumni of the University of which he is a 
governing officer and a learned professor, from all 
of which we should be pleased largely to quote, and 
on them to comment, did the occasion and circum- 
stances properly admit of it. They furnish ample 
evidence of the generally liberal and popular cast of 
his views and opinions on all questions relating to 
personal freedom, and the unrestrained right of con- 





science on the one hand, and his regard to that state 
of social order and wholesome subordination which | 
in his estimation is ‘‘ Heaven’s first law’ on the! 
other. 

Of the scrupulous fulfilment of all his social and 
relative duties to life, he has ever furnished a bright | 
and attractive example; the delight of its private | 
circles, by the rich and overflowing display of his) 
uncommon conversational powers, so that of him it 
may justly be said as of the good patriarch of old, | 
‘* the aged arose and stood up,” and ‘‘ their princes 
refrained from talking,’’ to listen to his lessons 
of instruction. In him is recognized the pleasant 
and profitable companion of the ripe and mature 
mind, and the delightful and safe counsellor of the 
young and inexperienced one; exhibiting in the 
whole, the portrait of a public and private life, with 
out a stain of dishonor, or a prominent trait for just 
reprehension or reproach; and as has before been in- 
timated, a most fit example in all its developments 
for the imitation and the rivalship of all those who 
in its outset aspire to take their place in its prospec- 
tive results in the high seats of honor and of useful- 
ness in their day and generation. It has been 
mainly to subserve this especial end that these feeble 
portraits of this and other of the distinguished wor- 
thies of ourcommon country have been thus particu- 
larly sketched and furnished for the consideration of 
that portion of our intelligent audience; those whose 
partial favor we have at this time been permitted and 
requested to faddress them, and with a reiteration | 
of our earnest wish that our feeble word of encour- 
agement and of recommendation may not ‘‘ return 
void’? and leave no salutary impression, but that it 
may haply take root and spring up bearing much 
fruit in many a congenial soil, we take our leave of 
them, and of these our engaging a profitable sub 
jects for exhibition and imitation. 

MORANNA, 

BY A. B. STREET. 
Bright spring in the forests! her life-giving voice 
Had call’d upon nature to rise and rejoice. 
The hemlock was sprinkling new green o’er its shade, 
Fresh gloss the long leaves of the laurel display’d. 
From the tips of the beech-sprays white velvet had spread, 
And the maple was spangled all over with red. 
The birch swung its delicate tassels of brown, 
The poplar’s young leaflets were covered with down 
Whilst thousands of little white violets threw 
Their fragrance to each fanning air-breath that hlew 





Though sunbeams were glowing, 
Though streamlets were flowing, 
Though breezes swept fresh through the beautifal sky 
Oh! contrast of sadness, 
To all this swect gladness 
Moranna the chieftain, was waiting to die 


Through a loop, a dart of flame, 
Shot by sunset, streak’d the gloom 
Lit the prostrate warrior’s frame, 
Panther robe and eagle plume, 
But the robe was stiff with gore, 
Stain’d and bent the haughty crest; 
Crimson drops were on the floor, 
Vozings of his mangled breast 


Round the block house where he lay 
Slop’d a knoll of green ; 
There the same slant sunset ray 
Lit a festive scene. 
All the village throngs were there 
Aged men and children fair, 
Hunters in their deerskin dress, 
Just from ont the wilderness, 
Woodmen with the faithful axe 
Glittering at their brawny backs, 
All rejoicing o’er the fate 
Of that dying man, 
Object long of fear and hate, 
Placed beneath a ban. 
Fierce hunted like a wild beast, driven 
From wood to wood, from glen to gien, 
Now climbing peaks by lightning riven, 
Now crouching in the panther’s den 
Still roam/’d the forest-monarch free 
Smiling disdain upon the foe, 
Tiil deepest, foulest treachery, 
Brought the proud soaring eagle low 
Within the block house walls, the morn 


Had seen the helpless chieftain borne, 
And now, the first-lit star of night 





Would beam upon his spirit’s flight. 








143 | 
The church’s rade belfry, low, vane-topp’d and square, 
And the octagon shape of the block house between, | 
Rob’d rich in the tints that are painted by air, 
The dome-rounded head of a mountain was seen. | 
There in the toil had the eagle been caught, 
There was the deep damning treachery wrought. | 
That mountain’s suminit is a ledge; 
Upon each side a precipice 
So sheer, each tree that grasps the edge 
Seems tottering on the deep abyss 
Oft had the chieftain found this place 
A refuge from the whiteman’s chase, 
Sut the last warrior of his tribe 
Had fallen before the profler’d bribe; 
Tempted with gold, he had sworn to clear | 
The hunter’s way to the slumbering deer 





Midst an oak’s roots is a cavity, | 
Shelving down like a fox’s den; 
Standing beside the old gnarled tree, 
Tis hidden from the closest ken. 
For long thick fern-leaves there are hung, 
An einerald veil o’er the entrance flung 
But the slant pit once pass’d, expand 
A cavern’s walls, that winding in, 
Seem wrought out by a Titian’s hand, 
The ledge’s rocky heart to win, 
On the dark passage leads, till high 
Glimmers a faint glimpse of the sky | 
As through a cleft; the cavern ends, } 
But up a rough, wild stairs ascends 
Scoop’d in the granite; till the tread 
To the rock’s towering height is led 


Midnight came with wind and eloud 
Now dark, now bright, 
The moon’s rich light, 


Filfully glanced through the tatter’d shroud 





Through the gate of the palisade, 


Half a score of the settler’s went, 
Just as the summer night begun; | 
(Half a score for the taking of one.) 


Arm’d with rifle and with blade, 
And swift their course to the mountain bent 


The gold bought traitor at their head, 

Up through the mountain woods they sped. 
Skirting the precipice, threading the glen, 
By the haunt of the wolf—near the rattlesnake’s den; 
Fierce eyeballs glar’d at them from tree and from nook , 
The tempest in rage the dark wilderness shook. 
Still, led by the guilty one, onward they wend, 
To the lair of the guilty one’s sachem and friend 


Now they are at the old oak tree 
Whose wreath’d roots hide the cavity | 


Down the little shelving hollow 
Quick the wretched traitor slides; 
One by one the settlers follow; 
Siew along the cavern sides 
Grope they onward, till the stair 
Leads them to the upper air 





Ina thicket’s twining breast, 
Lies Moranna whelm’d in sleep 
Chieftain wake thee from thy rest ' 
Focmen close around the ereep ! 
Closer oli wake ! 
Then swift bounding from the Jair, 
Who thy foot could overtake, 
Dashing down the rocky stair ? 
Or bafiled, known to none but thee, 


closer, wake 


Here, clinging to the dangling grape, | 
There, to the slanting cedar tree. 





Down the stcep ledge there is eseape. 
But motionless the chieftain lies: 
Closer and closer the focmen creep; 
One moment more, and they grasp their prize, 
Ha! a twig breaks! with startled leap 
Up starts Moranna—in sudden sheen 
The moonlight breaks upon the seen 
It shows the crouching foe, and near, 
Drawn back as if in mortal fear, 
An Iudian—what! his warrior there ! | 
Vith trembling limbs and bristling hair! 
Quick flash'd the truth. His hatchet gleam’d, 
Dead fell the traitor at his feet, 
No more the fitfol moonlight beam/’d. | 
Away—away, his course is fleet. 
A shot rings sharply on the night, 
He staggers in his headlong flight; | 
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Another brings him to knee, 
He rises, clinging to a bough, 
And firmly braced against a tree, 
He waits the foeman’s coming now. 
With his keen hatchet and his knife 
Clutch’d tightly in his outstretch’d hands, 
Ready to have the unequal strife, 
The bleeding forest warrior stands. 


As springs the panther from his lair, 

His eyeballs dashing flames to dare, 
Destraction’s toils around him flung, 
With one wild whoop, one sweeping blow, 

Amidst the back recoiling foe 
Moranna fiercely sprnng. 

And shricking high his battle yell, 

He bleeding fought and fighting fell. 


Still the low sunshine sweetly play’d 

Upon the circling palisade; 

It bath’d with gold the knoll of green, 

Jt stream’d the village huts between; 

The block house on its western face 

From steep projecting roof to base, 

Was flooded with the radiance bright; 

The loops seem’d fill’d, like eyes with light, 
Whilst the long ladder leaning there, 

Was pencill’d sharply in the air. 


Feebler grew Moranna’s breath, 
Sharper grew the pain, 

Phantoms, born of coming death, 
Floated though his brain; 

Phantoms of the stormy past 

Thronging rovnd him thick and fast— 

Till a single vision grew 

Living, to his mental view. 


The moonlike sun on high 
Shower’d down his silver radiance; nature’s brow, 
Was glimmering through a view of purple glow, 
And faint clouds melted in the soft gray sky. 
Where the gemm’d woods had spread 
Its leaves of opal flashing quick and bright, 
Armed for the chase, Moranna’s steps were led; 
Fach savage forest ranger felt his might, 
And not ’till day his hazy course had ran, 
Bearing his trophies in his homeward path he Won. 
Ha! does his straining eyeballs see aught ? 
Where are the roofs that wont to meet his sight! 
Where, oh where ! 
Nought but a black and mouldering waste is there. 
Scath’d ruins lay, from whence the smoke 
And darts of fire yet fitful broke; 
Half crush’d, half burn’d, here forms were thrown, 
Embedded in the gore streaked ashes; 
There the red dead were thickly strown, 
Like broken wrecks the ocean dashes. 
His tribe, his sire, his boy his bride, 
All in that day of blood had died. 
By whitemen’s hand the deed was done, 
That eyrie wild his step had won, 
And left it rifled and Moranna lone. 
Him, the last eagle, bow’d and desolate, 
With nought but vengeance, wrath, despair and hate 
The tempest rous’d; in fearful might 
Through the singing forest bore, 
And in that wild and fearful night 
A bloody oath he swore; 
While the lightening glar’d in sulphury light; 
And the thunder rattled o’er— 
Then Vengeance smiling by him swept; 
Well had the oath of blood been kept. 
Fields with their gory harvests reck’d; 
Villages sank in midnight flame, 
Till the strong bow’d and timid shriek’d 
At stern Moranna’s name. 


Then like the clouds in tempestuous strife, 
By roll’d the dark closing scences of his life— 
The battle on the mountain’s crest, 

Where, by a thousand foes hemin’d round, 
Striving to shield him with their breast 

A bloody grave his warriors found— 
His wounds, captivity, and flight, 

With his last tribesman by his side, 
And then the scene of yesternight! 

Oh! on that mountain had he died! 
Then had no close walls chok’d his breath, 
Hastening the wing of hovering death; 
His ear the taunt had never met, 
The jest ,—the sneer—the epithet, 
From those that shook in deadliest fear 


When night closed round its solemn shades, 
Lest e’er the day dawn they should hear 
His war-whoop round their palisades. 


The sun now touch’d the horizon’s rim, 
The slanting pickets faded dim, 

The block house rear’d its rounded form; 
Its roof yet tipp’d with radiance warm, 
It melted off—but still the throng 
Rejoiced in laughter aud in song, 

And not till night claim’d earth and air, 
Was the green block house hillock bare. 


As the first star gemm’d twilight’s gloom, 
The hamlet’s white-hair’d patriarch 
Entered with torch, the captive’s room; 
He heard a rattle in the dark. 
Perchance he came to taunt the chief, 
For the old man was fierce in ire; 
Perchance he came to yield relief, 
For age allays the spirit’s fire. 
He heard that rattle; high his torch he rear’d: 
There lay the chieftain—there the warrior fear’d— 
Limbs fluttering faintly, while from out his throat 
Came that dead rattle—life’s expiring note. 
But as the light upon his brow was flung, 
Up from his couch the dying sachem sprung— 
Up from his couch, and with one warrior look, 
In his clench’d grasp his knife he feebly shook, 
From his weak tongue one faltering war-whoop pass’d, 
Then down the chieftain sank—death , death had come at last. 








HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO: with a prelimi- 
nary view of the ancient Mexican Civilization, and the Life 
of the Conqueror Hernanno Cortes: By Wiiam H. Pres- 
cort, author of the ‘History of Ferdinand and Isabella.’ 
In three volumes: New York: Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff: 
Street, 1843. 

No subject in the entire range of history is more 
full of deep, thrilling and sustained interest, than the 
simple narrative of the Conquest of Mexico. That 
“ truth is strange—stranger than fiction,’ will scarce- 
ly be denied by those who are familiar with the rap- 
id succession of romantic and picturesque incidents 
which characterize the history and fate of this mag- 
nificent city of ancient civilization. The most suc- 
cessful delineator of fiction could not hope to groupe 
together scenes of such rich and varied interest : 
contrasts at once so startling and appalling: events 
so replete with tragedy and calamitious retribution: 
episodes so numerous and beautiful; anda catastro- 
phe so overwhelming and complete —as are present- 
ed in the sober hues of historical accuracy and truth 
to the reader of Mexican discovery and adventure. 
‘The grandeur and magnificence of the ancient city of 
TenocuTiTLAan with its gorgeous temples, its lofty 
towers and stately palaces, glittering with gold and 
studded with silver, as it presented itself to the aston- 
ished and enraptured view of its avaricious conquer- 
ors; the splendor of its monarch—the advanced ciyi- 
lization every where apparent in a region hitherto 
shut out from the knowledge or conception of the in- 
habitants of the old world: and the splendid career 
of conquest prosecuted by the intrepid Corres; all 
conspire to realize and to surpass the most dazzling 
imagery of Oriental description, and to throw into 
shade the utmost reach of inventive talent. 

To those who are familiar with Mr. Prescor?’s 
** History of Ferdinand and Isabella,” it is unne- 
cessary to say that to no abler hands could be com- 
mitted the task of compiling and cementing the 
mass Of materials which form the history of this at- 
tractive period. Combining the most unwearied in- 
dustry, patience and perseverance, with the posses- 
sion of talents of the highest grade, and the most am- 
ple facilities for the prosecution of the necessary re- 
searches, no individual, with the exception perhaps 
of Mr. InvinG, is more competent to throw around 
the subject of the Mexican Conquest, every conceiya- 
ble interest and attraction. ‘ihe six introductory 
chapters of the work before us, contain a master- 
ly exposition of the distinctive features of thea ncient 
Mexican or Aztec civilization : and this is followed 
by a history of the progress of discovery, on the 
Southern Continent of America, and of ‘the early 
fortunes and adventurous career of Hernannpo 
Cortes, the Conqueror of Mexico, and one of the 
most remarkable men of his own or of any age, 
This is succeeded by an interesting and gtaphic ac- 
count of the empire of Montezuma, and the personal 
history of that unfortunate monarch. The expedi- 





Tlascala, its institutions and early history, and of the 

















tion to Mexico, with a description of the republic of 


events which attended its capture, close this portion 
of the work, and the Conquest itseif, with all its in- 
cidents, together with the subsequent career of Cor- 
tes, forms the subject of the two concluding volumes. 

We cannot too highly commend the beautiful style 
in which this noble work is.got up by the Messrs, 
Harpers. A full length portrait of the Mexican 
Conqueror, taken from a painting in the Hospital of 
Jesus, in Mexico, forms the frontispiece of the first 
volume; and a map of the country traversed by the 
Spaniards, on their march to Mexico, precedes the 
main body of the work. Another portrait of Cortes 
taken at a more advanced age; a portrait of Montezu- 
ma; and a map of the city of Mexico and its envi- 
rons, are given in the course of the work; which, 
taken asa whole, reflects increased honor as well 
upon its distinguished author as upon our national 
literature. 

fr The work is for sale, in this city by Mr. E. 
H. Peassr, No. 82 State street. 


THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM ; or Hann-Boox or Prants and 
Fruits: By L. D. Curie; With one hundred and forty illus 
trations, a copious Glossary, &«. New York. Jerome Lott, | 
156 Fulton Street. 1843. 

This is a very valuable and instructive work ; emi- 
nently adapted to the use of families, and to all en- 
gaged in the cultivation of plants, fruits and graing 
of every description. The importance and utility of 
a practical knowledge of the various kinds of vege- | 
table products, are clearly and distinctly set forth; | 
the elements and outlines of vegetable physiolo y | 
unfolded ; and an interesting sketch given of the iy 
visions and general history of plants—their variety | 
and classification—the knowledge of the ancients in 
this respect, and the progress of discovery, and re- 
sults of commercial enterprise, in this attractive do- 
main of natural science. The subject of the physi- 
ology of plants—their structure and composition—of 
their fluids and circulation, evolutions, secretions, 
existence and growth, changes and reproductions, 
is also ably and systematically treated ; together 
with the principles which govern their successive 
stages of developement ; the relations between plants 
and animals scientifically discussed ; and the subject 
of vegetable and agricultural chemistry in all its 
parts ably elucidated. The author then proceeds to 
analyze the elements and properties of vegetable 
food, andthe alimentary principles of vegetables, 
In the second part, the class, order, species and bo- 
tanical description of the various plants, with the va- 
rieties, nutritive and medicinal qualities, modes of 
culture, domestic uses, preparation and composition 
of each, are minutely detailed; the whole forming a 
most valuable compend of instructive information in 
reference to the entire vegetable economy of na- 
ture. 

The author informs us that he has in preparation 
another volume devoted to the elucidation of the sub- 
ject of fruits, their properties, edible qualities, chemi- 
cal composition, nutriment, modes of preparation, 
domestic and culinary uses and preservation ; with 
the preparation, growth, culture, diseases and reme- 
dies of fruit trees, shrubs, and vines, and other hor- 
ticultural information. 

We commend the work before us, tothe special 
attention of agriculturists and horticulturists, as well 
as those of our fellow cilizens generally, who are en- 
gaged in the cultivation of plants and ornamental and 
fruit trees. It is worthy ofa place in every family, 
for the useful and practical information on the pro- 
perties and qualities of vegetables, &c., with which 
it abounds. 

fig For sale by E. H. Pease, 82 State Street, 
Albany; and by the publishers, and Saxton & Miles, 
New York. 

THE GIRL’S READING BOOK, in Prose and Poetry. For 
Schools: By Mrs. L. H. Sicournery. Fourteenth Edition. 

THE BOY’S BOOK; Consisting of original articles in Prose 
and Poetry. By Mrs. L.H. Sicovryzy. New York. Turner, 
Hughes, & Hayden. 1843. 

‘ God keep and strengthen thee from sin 
God crown thy life with peace and joy, 
And give thee grace to enter in 
The city of his rest—my boy.’”’—Mary Howitt. 


The name of Mrs. Sigourney, is of itself sufli- 
cient to commend these little works to the patronage 
of the public. The lessons which the young mind 
will imbibe from such a source cannot be otherwise 
than permanently beneficial; and it isa source @ 
the highest gratification that talents and virtues $0 
universally known and widely regarded, are thus de 
voted to the humble and obscure, though most bene- 
ficent task of instructing the expanding mind 
childhood in the great and enduring lessons of moral 
virtue, and religious duty—moulding the character 
and forming the taste of the young, and preparing 
them for future usefulness and activity. 

{i The above works are for sale by Mr. E. H. 
PEASE. 
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